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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



The first Song in the present volume begins with 
asserting a fact. The Author was " bom in a Cot" 
— and in one of the meanest description, too. It still 
stands. It was pointed out to him four years ago. 
Its walls are of ** stones from the brook "r— not 
'* smooth" ones — and its roof of veritable thatch. Yet 
he looked on it with no common feelings. **Fear 
God and honour the KiKo/' was the first lesson 
of Loyalty and Religion that was taught within its 
walls ! 

He began the world at fourteen years of age. His 
stock of education consisted of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. All beyond these were, to him, myste- 
ries, whose depths were to be fathomed by the 
plummet of self-exertion. This he employed; and 
rose from the rank of an agricultural labourer to that 
of a schoolmaster in a village of Craven — a beautiful 
pastoral district in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
— to whose mountains and streams, as well as to those 
of his native county, Northumberland, frequent 
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allusions will be met with in the following pages. 
Up to the year 1830, he had taken little interest in 
public affairs. But about that period all men be- 
came politicians, and he was carried along by the 
current. He made one of the Great Minority of 
Englishmen who believed the Reform Bill to be 
fraught with peril to the Constitution of this kingdom, 
and he wrote with all his heart against it. But, in 
common with hundreds of greater men, he wrote in 
vain. The popular determination grew to a cataract 
which no human power could arrest, and amid whose 
roar no warning voice could be heard ! The Reform 
Bill became law, and, as such, was now to be sup- 
ported — against its former abettors, by whom, strange 
to say, its most vital clauses were furiously assailed. 
Their cry was " Down with the Lords and the 
Church.** It was at this crisis that Sir Robert Peel 
organized the Conservative party. The King had 
protected, as far as he could, the independence of 
the Peerage ; and he now declared for the Church — 
a declaration that instantly rang throughout the land, 
and of which the Author's Song, ^^The Isles are 
Awake,** was only an echo, that repeated and pro- 
longed the sound. This was its merit. It had no 
other. But its writer, unworthy as he was of the 
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proud distinction, was now considered and claimed as 
the Poet of Conservatism. His Songs, as they suc- 
cessively appeared, were adopted by the party — 
employed in election-struggles — and sung at political 
festivals. Encouraged by these proofs of their effec- 
tiveness, he published a volume of them in the 
country. The first edition was exhausted in less than 
a fortnight. A second was pubUshed in town, by 
the late lamented James Eraser, and was taken off 
more slowly. The memorable Tenth of April 
suggested the present — and third. 

He has little more to state. The history of these 
Songs would, however, be incomplete, if he did not 
just advert to his last step in life — of which they 
undoubtedly were the occasion. He is now in 
Somerset House, discharging the duties of a situation 
to which, through the influence of his patrons, he 
was appointed by Sir Robert Peel's government. It 
is not lof^ or lucrative; but it exceeds, both in emolu- 
ment and elevation, anything that his birth gave him 
a right to expect ; and it forms one proof more — 
however insignificant the instance may be deemed- 
of the excellence of our free Institutions. He has 
lived to see all England, ministers and people, become 
conservative — ^in the legitimate sense of the word; the 
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gnlj sense in which^ if he knows himself ^ he ever 
Y^ued or loved it. The spirit of faction is all but 
extinct ; and he has no wish — if he had the power — 
%o rekindle its d jing embers. He has^ accordingly, 
excluded from the present edition all Songs of a, 
mere party character, and has supplied their place 
with a much greater number of pieces unconnected 
with politics — embodying the Loves, the Joys, and 
the Sorrows of past and present times. A few Poems 
of some length are also inserted, to which the term 
" Lyrical " would not have been applicable ; and it 
has therefore been withdrawn from the title-page. 
His love-songs, or, as they may be properly design 
nated, his Songs of the Northern Streams, will 
be found unobjectionable in point of morality. They 
have long been known in the localities they attempt 
to celebrate, where .they a^e read or recited, and 
sung to such of the existing airs as are judged sui- 
table ; but he anticipates for them a much wider 
sphere of popularity, when they shall have been 
''married" to the new and beautiful melodies of 
Thirlwall. 

London, 
January 1st, 184©. 



SbottQ^ anH l^ottn^^ 



I WAS BORN IN A COT. 

I was bom in a Got, and in one I may die ; 

So lived and so perished mj fathers obscure; 
But no Peer of his lineage is prouder than I, 

For my fathers were honest, and loyal, and poor! 

I envy not— covet not — ^title and sway; 

Yet 'tis pleasant to think that to all they are free, 
That — thanks to the laws of my coimtryl the way 

To her honours is open — ay, even to me. 

Fm content to be part of Society's root; 

To find that the branches which over us wave. 
Derive from us foliage, blossom, and fruit, — 

And give us again all the strength that we gave. 

B 
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And never, when clamour and menace are loud 
Against all that is noble, and all that is high, 

Will I lend mj voice to the cry of the crowd — 
I know the result of that reasonless cry I 

I know that the lightning their madness would lanch, 
Though meant but to injure the lofUeit shootSy 

Conducted that instant from twig and from branch, 
Would glance to, and shiver the trunk to the roots! 



THE ROSE OP THE ISLES. 

The Crown that encircles Victokia*s brow, 
Transmitted through ages of fame, 

To its claims on our love adds a sweeter one now, 

' Derived from her sex and her name. 

And the Sceptre she ¥rields in her delicate hand. 
As she stands in the sunshine of smiles, 

Hath a spell to aixaj all the Might of the Land 
Around the fair Bose of the Isles! 

Not a word of division shall burden our breath, 

Of the parties or views we prefer; 
Howe'er we may differ in feeling or faith, 

We are one — ^in devotion to Her! 
Our Charlotte in all but h^ sadness of doom. 

May she live in the sunshine of smiles I 
And never may sorrow-blight fall on the bloom 

Of the beautiful Rose of the Isles I 
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OUR BRITISH HEARTS ARE LOYAL STILL. 

No, no! — Severely, sternly tried, 

Through many a long and darksome year; 
Our wisdom spumed; our worth decried; 

Our .ranungs met by flippant sneer; 
And, last and worst, our Eaitih assailed;—- 

Still — ^in the very depdi of ill— 
Our c^mstaocy hath never failed, 

Our British hearts are loyal still ! 

Deserted by our Chiefs long proved, 
We paused — ^then pitied, and forgave ; 

Forsaken by a Song beloved. 
We laid resentment in his grave. 

Another filled the vacant throne, 

Who bent him to the Movement's will;— 

Our ccmstanoy imaltered shozie, 
^ Our British hearts were loyal still 1 

We wiU not tell our feelings now — 

Estrangement we can calmly bear; 
The crown upon Victqria's brow, 

We pray Victoria long may wear. 
Our love, that needs no sun, will bloom, 

If darkest shades inwrap the hill; 
For be it gleam, or be it gloom, 

Our British hearts are loyal still t 
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OUE TRUE BRITISH QUEEN. 

If ever in one British heart there was known 
A doubt, or its shade, to exist, 

Of the pure-minded Being who graces our throne — 
Be it now, and for ever dismissed! 

As the fair star of eve, when the clouds have passed o'er it, 
Shines out in its beauty serene. 

So— the shadows of faction no longer before it- 
Beams the soul of our true British Queen ! 

They dared to asperse her; they said she belonged 

To a party, and not to us all; 
But we knew that her sense and her goodness they wronged. 

And the truth is made clear by their fall. 
Respecting the choice of her people, and taking 

High care for their weal she is seen : 
If attachments there were, those attachments forsaking, 

And reigning a true British Queen 1 

And for Her-^hould a menace of battle be heard — 

How rapid our gathering would be 
On the Land of our love, on the waters that gird 

The magnificent Land of the Free I 
New Nelsons would rise, and again on the ocean 

Be all that the former have been; 
And new Wellingtons guard, with heroic devotion, 

The throne of our true British Queen ! 
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GOOD OLD GEORGE THE THffiD- 

I lovB one living Monarch well^ 

Yet would I laud the dead ; 
Would turn me from Xhe diademed, 

To wreath a buried head 1 
And though he pour a feeble song, 

Sincere must be the bard, 
Who praises hands, that — generous once — 

Can now no song reward. 
By British feelings, British hopes, 

My heart and harp are stirred. 
To sing the English-minded King, 

The good old Greorge the Third. 

When crafty statesmen would have reft 

One jewel from his crown, 
The jewel of his Indian reign. 

He met them with a frown: 
" Old England's crown is on my head, 

Her sceptre in my hand, 
Take these — ^rf Britons will it; but— 

Abridge not my command ! " 
O-erawed, the traitors turned away, 

The Isles delighted heard, 
And hailed with one applausive shout 

The good old George the Third. 

The baffled traitors came again, 

A deeper scheme to bring, 
A scheme to sap our glorious church 

By sanction of its King. 
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^< Firmly to stand by England's church 

I pledged a Monarch's troth ; 
And I dare bow me to the block. 

But dare not break my oath I ** 
Each loyal heart in Britain leaped, 

Exultant at the word, 
And the Isles rung from shore to shore 

With— Good old George the Third ! 



YOUR NAME MAY BE NOBLE. 

Your name may be noble, unsullied your race 

As the course of the mountain-rill pure from its spring, 

And you may have done nothing that name to disgrace; 
But you are not a Briton, if false to your Ejno! 

You tell me of Fbeedom — I worship it too; 

Without it, my life were a valueless thing; 
But I find it consistent with Lotaltt true, — 

And your are not a Briton, if fetlse to your Kino! 

You tell me of England — I*m proud of her name; 

To all that is bright in her story I cling; 
But it was under Monarchs she gathered her fame,— 

And you are not a Briton, if false to your Kino! 

The flock may be false to the shepherd that leads it 
Each mom during summer to pasture and spring — 

The child to the parent that fondles and feeds it, 
But ne'er will a Briton be false to his Kino I 
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THE ANCIENT BARONS. 

The ancient Barons of the land 

Composed a haughty ring, 
When — ^mail on breast and blade in hand — 

They stood before the King; 
And, dauntless in their country's cause, 

Their high resolve avowed — 
" We will not that old England's laws 

Be changed bt Court or crowd 1 

'' In other lands, at slightest shock, 

The civil fabric falls; 
In ours, eternal as the rock, 

It rears its massive walls ; 
A barrier to convulsion forms, 

Firm as our Island's shore, 
Which has rolled back ten thousand storms. 

And shall ten thousand morel 

'' To guard its towers from age to age. 

Brave men their last have breathed; 
To us, as our best heritage, 

It was by them bequeathed. 
And, mark us, Sirel to its defence 

Our arms and lives we vow ; 
And it may fall in ages hence — 

We swear it shall not now !" 
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They kept their oath, those gallant men: 

The structure still is ours, 
Though twice three hundred years, since then, 

Have overswept its towers. 
A glorious barrier stiU it forms, 

Firm as o\ir Island^s shore, 
Which has rolled back ten thousand storms. 

And shall ten thousand more! 



THANK GOD, WE HAVE PEERS. 

When a faction we loathe would endanger the throne; 

When the wise have their doubts, and the loyal their fears ; 
One feeling of confidence yet is our own, 

One ray in the darkness — Thank God, we have Peers 1 

With all that ennobles our nature endowed. 

With a mind that o erawes, and a mien that endears. 

How far they outshine the select of the crowd, 

The stars of the rabblel — Thank God, we have Peers. 

To liberty true, like the Barons of old; 

All-scomiul of threats, as all-mindless of sneers ; 
They stand in the breach of the fortress they hold, 

And will die ere they yield it! — Thank God, we have Peers. 

And O! when the storm shall have passed from the land — 
From the State he is proud of, the Chiirch he reveres. 

The Patriot's blessing shall rest on the band, 
The true — ^the devoted! — Thank God, we have Peers. 
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THE CHIEF OF WATERLOO, 

We will not, need not, name him! 

His deeds shall live in fame, 
When those that dare to blame him 

Have neither place nor name. 
But thinking (as we think) him 

To Britain's glory true. 
In flowing cups we'll drink him — 

The Chief of Waterloo! 

To fields of fame he led not 

Ambition's gathered might; 
His faithful legions bled not, 

But for his Country's right. 
Her high, devoted Lover, 

For her his sword he drew; 
And stainless laurels cover 

The Chief of Waterloo! 

Like him unmatched on Ocean, 

This Nelson of the Land; 
By one red day's devotion, 

No work left for his brand. 
But, happier than the Seaman, 

He lives with honours due. 
The pride of every freeman— 

The Chief of Waterloo I 
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THE CHURCH OF OUR FATHERS* 

Half screened by its trees, in the Sabbath's calm smile, 
The church of our fathers — how meekly it stands I 

O villagers, gaze on the old, hallowed pile- 
It was dear to their hearts, it was raised by their hands! 

Who loves not the place where they worshipped their God ? 
Who loves not the ground where their ashes repose ? 

Dear even the daisy that blooms on the sod, 
For dear is the dust out of which it arose I 

Then say, shall the Church that our forefathers built. 

Which the tempests of ages have battered in vain, — 
Abandoned by us &om supineness or guilt, 

O say, shall it fall by the rash and profane? 
No! — ^Perish the impious hand that would take 

One shred from its altar, one stone from its towers! 
The life-blood of martyrs hath flowed for its sake, 

And its fall — if it fall — shall be reddened with ours! 



THE ISLES ARE AWAKE. 

Hark! heard ye that sound as it passed in the gale? 

And saw ye not yonder Destructive turn pale? 

* Twas the heart-shout of Loyalty, fervent and true ; 

'Twas the death-knell of Hope to himself and his crew: 

O waft it, ye breezes, and far let it ring. 

That the Isles are awake at the voice of the Eling! 
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Long years have passed over, in which, with a sigh, 
The good man looked on as the wicked sat high ; 
And half he forgot, in the depth of his grief, 
That the joy of the bad hath the date of a leaf: 
Thank God, it is blighted I and true men may sing, 
Since the Isles are awake at the voice of the Kingt 

The tide of our love never ebbs. We loved on, 
When the gloom of ill counsels overshadowed his throne; 
We loved, when the sun of our Monarch grew dim; 
We sorrowed, yet not for ourselves, but for him; 
And self hath small part in the raptures that spring 
To see the Isles wake at the voice of the King! 

He hath spoke like his Father — << The Altab shall stand! '' 
Which England re-echoes from mountain to strand; 
The dark heaths of Scotia the burden prolong, 
And the green dales of Erin burst out into song ; 
For her harpies of strife and of blood have ta'en wing, 
And the Isles are awake at the voice of the King! 



MY NATIVE LAND. 

Didst thou quail, my Native Land, 
When from Gallia's hostile strand 
Menace proud and haughty vaunt 
Sought thy free-bom sons to daunt? 
No! — Though Europe's yielded wreath 
Blenched the tyrant's foot beneath; 
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Thoogh a traitorous few — ^tliine own — 
Would have crouched before his throne; 
Yet the tidings, as — ^in flame — * 
O'er thj beaconed hills they came, 
Roused a bold, determined band 
For thy guard, my Native Land! 

Proudly wept the high-souled wife. 
Sending forth her lord to strife ; 
Softer fell the sister's tear, 
Bringing out her brother's spear; 
Noble was the maiden's manner 
As she spread her lover's banner, 
Bidding him, as that was borne. 
Win her love, or win her scorn I 
Struck with shame to see one soul. 
One brave purpose, fire the whole, 
E'en the traitors, grasping brand, 
Rushed to save their Native Land! 

Needs the tale be further told? 
Who but knows the issue bold? 
Who that knows it would despond? 
Though a peril — ^far beyond 
That of an invasion-threat — 
Claims heroic struggle yetf 
Hear it, prelate, prince, and peer — 
All that's high and holy, hear I 
Hear it, sons of trade and toil — 
All that love your native soil I 
Deadly peril, nigh at hand, 
Menaces our common Land I 
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By your fathers! proved of old 
Men of loyal hearts and bold — 
By your fathers! doomed to death, 
Martyrs of a purer faith — 
By each precious drop that flowed 
For their King, and for their GtOd! 
Make their glorious path your own ; 
Round the altar and the throne 
Rally! — ^GrOD will aid the right! 
Traitors, shrinking at the sight. 
Once again shame-struck shall stand. 
And thou be saved, my Native Land! 



HURRAH FOR THE BLUE! 

Arise, ye stout yeomen, from hill and from valley. 
Whose hearts are to freedom and loyalty true! 

Around our old strengths let us fearlessly rally ; 

Our watch ward is ^^ England." — Hurrah for the Blue! 

Bring out the Blue Banner! In town and in borough 
Ten thousand brave hearts shall bound high at the view ; 

Ten thousand, forsaking the loom and the furrow, 
Shall shout, as ye lift it. Hurrah for the Blue! 

Bring it out! — 'Tis the colour our fathers marched under, 

When victory waited their flag as it flew ; 
And our foemen shall learn, with dismay and with wonder, 

That triumph still waits it. — Hurrah for the Blue! 
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Bring it out! — ^*Ti8 the pledge of what never shall perish. 

Of sentiments sacred, of principles true; 
For the Queen that we love, for the Faith that we cherish, 

We raise the old Banner !-^Hurrah for the Blue! 



THE BLUE ROSETTE. 

O! lady, no knight ever proudlier wore 
The gift of his love in the tourneys of yore, 
Than I the rosette that was plaited by you. 
And fixed on my bosom — a breast-knot of Blue! 

It was not a love-gift*— the time had gone by 

When my heart should be moved with the glance of an eye ; 

And pure was the feeling within me that grew. 

To think of the hand that had decked me the Blue! 

The Blue! which is dear, to truth, valour and love, 
Is Nature's prized colour below and above; 
For the fairest of skies ever takes the loved hue. 
And earth's sweetest flower exults in the Blue! 

Alas! the fair sky ia. overclouded again*— 
Alas! the sweet flower is chilled by the rain- 
But, lady, the rain will soon melt into dew. 
When the flower will revive, and the heaven be Blue! 
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THE ISLE OP THE FREE. 

'Tis sweet to perceive the first efforts of Spring; 

To watch the buds tenderly, timidly ope ; 
To feel at one's heart the pure freshness they bring, 

Till the languid heart leaps to the promise of Hope I 
Of Spring talks yon blue sky, of Spring this green land, 

Of Spring the gay warblings these valleys that fiU — 
A proof that the mighty Artificer's hand 

Impels the machine of the universe still ! 

GtOdI dost thou not rule in the armies of heaven? 

Thy impulse the stars in their courses obey; 
The lightnings themselves, when the dark cloud is riven, 

Flash fate as thou biddest, or harmlessly play 1 
And hast thou relinquished the curb and controul 

Of man? Hath thy government ceased from the world? 
Then whence this unqidetness, madness of soul? 

And why are those ensigns of battle unfiirled? 

O! with the strong voice that can still the wild sea. 

Speak peace to the hearts and the passions of men ! 
With the power that hath bidden the winter-clouds flee, 

Let the sunshine of joy gild their dwellings again ! 
And with the soft breath that awakens the spring, 

Breathe over the minds of the nations, O Lord ! 
That genuine freedom which comes not from king. 

Nor is won, or destroyed, by the conqueror's sword ! 
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But if for some purpose inscrutable, Thou 

Wilt see over Europe wild Anarchy burst, 
O ! let not my country her honoured neck bow 

To the yoke of that despot — ^the vilest — the worst ! 
Give wisdom to guard our old strengths, that have stood 

The beatings of time, as her rocks the rude sea, 
And Albion shall ever overlook the blue flood, 

The first of the nations — ^the Isle of the Free ! 



O SPARE THE KIND HEART. 

O spare the kind heart long to beat as it does, 
Instinct with all feelings delightful and pure I 

And spare the clear head, now so needful to us, 
Who struggle our birthright to save and secure I 

When the agents of evil are active and rife, 
When Treason, or Folly, presides at the helm. 

We ask thee, O Heaven 1 to leave us a life 
Devoted and bound to the weal of the realm ! 

We ask thee to leave us that something, of which 

Crowds feel the effect, though they guess not the cause. 

Which — ^preceding his eloquence flomng and rich — 
In look and in bearing still wins, while it awes. 

We ask thee to leave us that eloquence, filled 
With all that Refinement and Genius iniiise. 

As soft as the dews from a spring-mist distilled, 

And rich as the harmonies breathed by the Muse! — 
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Coming — ^not like a summer-stream swollen by rain, 
A torrent that fails when the shower-cloud is gone — 

But a fount-supplied river, that rolls through the plain. 
And— calm but yet gentle— in sunshine rolls on ! 

And we ask thee to leave us that character, bright 
With virtues not drawing their lustre from birth. 

But blending with that all the charm of their light — 
To brilliance of Name adding brilliance of Worth ! 

Yes! spare the kind heart long to beat as it does. 
Instinct with all feelings delightful and pure 1 

And spare the clear head, now so needful to us. 
Who struggle our birthright to save and secure ! 



RAISE THE STANDARD, EDINA ! 

Raise the Standard, Edina ! — True Scotsmen shall gather 
Around it, exulting, from greensward and heather, — 
The peer from his castle, the hind from his shieling. 
Urged on by one impulse, and warmed by one feeling ; 
For if new is the banner, not so is the Cause — 
*Tis the old one of " Freedom, Religion, and Laws ! " 

In a cause so exalted, aroused from her slumbers. 

Old England hath marshalled her names and her numbers ; 

The loyal of Erin, o*ercrowed by the Boman^ 

To her have looked up as their aid and their omen; 

Shall Scotland be laggard, be last in the Cause, 

The old one of '' Freedom, Religion, and Laws ? " 
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No, no I — She remembers the feeling that taught her 
To dare, on Ctilloden, the strife and the slaughter, 
When-— moved by a loyalty pure, but mistaken- 
She stood by yoimg Charue with courage unshaken; 
And her broadsword, if wanted, were prompt in the Cause, 
The old one of '' Freedom, Beligion, and Laws ! " 

And 01 she remembers the stem, unsubmitting 
Besolve — ^her high spirit so nobly befitting, 
When, rather than quaff from a poison-mixed fountain, 
She fled with her Bible to cave and ta mountain; 
And again shall that spirit give life to the Cause, 
The old one of '^ Freedom, Beligion^ and Laws I " 

Baise the Standard, Edina I-*True Scotsmen shall gather 
Around it, exulting, from gieensward and heather. 
Inspired by their Faith wilih a courage unshaken. 
And moved by a Loyalty now not mistaken ! 
Hurrah, then, for Scotland I Hurrah for the Cause, 
The old one of " Freedom, Religion, and Laws ! " 



WHO BUT LOVES ERIN? 

O ! wherefore assert ye that Englishmen hate. 

That Cambrian and Scot look with coldness on you ? 
We are proud of our name, our distinction, oiu: state; 

Yet there beats not a heart but gives Erin its due. 
We love your green land, and we love your chaste daughters ; 

Of your bards as our own we have cherished the fame; 
And whenever their haipiogs came o'er the blue waters, 

We loved them the more for the Isle whence they came ! 
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Why rake up the ashes of long'-smolihered fires ? 

Why ftirbish old weapons for modem assaxdt? 
We will not defend all the deeds of our sires; 

They ma^ hare done wTong'-4)Ut were youTj without fault? 
O ! rather come down to changed times, and to better, 

When brand after brand has been rased from your brow; 
And see of your chains the last lingering fetter 

Struck off by the men ye vituperate now 1 

Go — ^look on the map of broad Europe, and there, 

Our group of small Islands, apart, when ye view. 
Then think how your Hero, in battle-field fair. 

Met the bands of broad Europe — and conquered them too 1 
Did he that with each phalanx in soul disunited ? 

No — ^Brothers in arms and in glory were we ! 
By UNION the wrongs of ouf country we righted, 

And by it we shall still be the Feared and the Free ! 



O WEEP YE FOR ERIN ! 

O I weep ye for Erin I — ^Weep not for the dead; 

Their bosoms are still, and their spirits have fied; 

They have felt every pang between hunger and death, 

And the last one — ^the lightest — that passed with the breath. 

Yet weep for the dead, so untimely laid low. 

Their coffins the earth, and their winding-sheets*— snow 1 . 

But weep more for the living, condenmed to sustain. 
In all its gradations, the torture of Pain ! 
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Weep je who have wealth, and can purchase a treat ! 
Weep ye who have none — ^but have something to eat 1 
Weep ALL for the living so soon to lie low, 
Their coffins the earth, and their winding-sheets — snow ! 

Yes, weep, but work also I — ye rich men, unite 
Your thousands; ye poor men, contribute your mite; 
Smooth the couch of the dying ; the healthy man save 
From the horrors that lead to a famine-dug grave; 
Else vainly ye weep for the myriads laid low. 
Their coffins the earth, and their winding-sheets — snow I 



THE DREADNOUGHT. 

I look on the Dreadnought ! — She lies, *^ a sheer hulk," 

On the tide that once proudly she breasted; 
But Glory still hovers around her old bulk. 

As when first firom her triumphs she rested. 
She rested — ^but not till her Admiral brave 

Had won the last battle he fought. 
And Britons, remaining the lords of the wave, 

Had proved to the world they dread kodoht ! 

The ship was laid up, the commander entombed ; 

And a race, since that time, have departed; 
But the wreath of Trafalgar still blooms, as it bloomed 

When a people wept round the bold- hearted. 
Fresh wreaths we don't covet; we wish to maintain 

The peace that thus dearly we bought; 
But rouse them who dare ! and bold Britons again 

Shall prove to the world they dbead nought ! 
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MY COUNTRY. 

My country! there is not in thee 

A path so bare, a scene so rude, 
As not to have some charm for me — 
Some moss-crowned rock, some lonely tree. 

Some flower that loves the solitude; 
And poor indeed the charm must be 
I would not love — ^if found in thee! 

My coimtry! with to-morrow's shine 
My feasted eye shall proudly dwell 
On scenes by many a bard of thine 
To kindred souls made half divine- 
Fair scenes of mountain, lake and fell! 
Yet shall not I, for all their lore. 
Admire thee — ^no! nor love thee more! 



THE KING, IN A BUMPER. 

The king, in a bumper! — ^Well drink to the crown. 

To the sceptre so mildly held o*er us; 
For dear are those symbols, of ancient renown — 

They were dear to our fathers before us! 
And O! when the spell that is in them falls dead 

On the ear and the heart of a Briton, 
That moment, the glory of England is fled — 

That moment, her destiny^s written! 
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The King of the Isles is no tyrant to fear; 

And no faction shall keep him a vassal I 
The peasant is free in his cottage — ^the peer 

Is free in the light of his castle: 
And shall not our King be, in word and in will, 

As free as his people around him?—* 
O! death to the traitors who, baffling him still, 

In fetters would bind, or have bound him! 



THE RICH AND THE POOR. 

The high-bom Commander who fearlessly leads 

His host or his fleet in the '' cause of mankind/' 
Is enriched, if he lives ; and is mourned, if he bleeds ; 

While his name is in song and in story enshrined. 
But the soldier or sailor whose arm won the day, 

Who survives, it may be, mth the loss of a limb, — 
What hand will enrich him? what guerdon repay? 

What song will resound through the nations for him? 

The favoured by Fortune, the favoured by Birth, 

Who earned, or inherit, the wealth they have got, 
Enjoy all the good Heaven pours upon earth, 

And have flatterers that call them the gods they are not. 
But the poor man whose toil has produced all this wealth, 

Whose sinews have shrunk, and whose eyes have grown 
dim, — 
What heart thinks of him, be he sick or in health? 

What flatterer will waste a soft phrase upon hiw!i 
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Enough of old parties and leaders. We want 

A leader and party with heart and with nerve. 
Who will work with a zeal which no obstacles daunt, 

To win for the masses the care they deserve. 
01 never in England did party yet drain 

A cup filled like theirs, with delight, to the brim I 
And never did leader the blessings obtain 

That will gratefully rise from all hearts upon him! 



YE GKEEN BANKS OP EDEN. 

Te green banks of EdenI I would it were mine 

In your calm shades to stray, on your slopes to recline, 

To sing by these waters, and suit as I may 

To the moods of the river the tones of my lay! 

In Spring when the primrose comes out on its side, 
And smoothly to ocean it ripples its tide. 
How sweetly — ^were love or were friendship the theme — 
Would mingle the murmurs of song and of stream! 

And then when the river, high-flooded and strong, 
In might and in majesty thundered along. 
How grandly would rise, 'mid its triumph of tone, 
The lay for old England, her Church, or her Throne ! 

Alas, ye green banks, it may never be mine 
In your calm shades to stray, on your slopes to recline ; 
But dear to remembrance, fair Carlisle, shall be 
The hearts and the spirits I met with in thee! 
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THE QUEEN OF OCEAN'S ISLES. 

'Tis sweet on this fair bark to lean, 
And gaze upon the emerald sea, 

Whose wavelets — ^breaking from the green — 
Seem snow-wreaths on an April lea, 

Or birds — ^for so will Fancy veer — 

That brightly dive, and re-appear 1 

There's beauty on the tinted brine, 
Which is not bounded by the coast; 

For yon delightful shores are thine, 
My native land, my pride, my boast 1 

The peerless land where Freedom smiles. 

The glorious Queen of Ocean's Isles I 



MY HEART IS STILL YOUNG. 

I'm wearing out of date, my love, 

I've lost my song -repute; 
Another race laud other bards. 

And I may now be mute. 
I wot not why it should be so — 

I sing as erst I sung; 
And though my head is gray, I feel 

My heart it is still young. 

In moods that sometimes visit me 

When worldly cares allow, 
I hear the songs of other times, 

The voices — silent now! 
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And faces come, that bade my harp 
To lays of love be strung — 

I start, to find the tear that shows 
My heart is still young ! 

Nor live I all within the past — 

Warm sympathy I feel 
With every measure, every man, 

That seeks the public weal. 
By all that cheers my country, cheered- 

By all that stings it, stung — 
Each patriotic throb attests 

My heart is still young 1 



BRITISH LIBERTY. 

E'en now — ^when the winds have dispelled the dark smoke^ 
And the sun sHnes again as it previously shone; 

When the Earthquake is over, whose terrible shock 
Made chaff of a Dynasty, dust of a Throne! — 

E'en now — ^when the pulse of the generous beats high 
With hope for the future of France and of Man, 

And the sanguine believe that an era draws nigh 
To shame the most brilliant- since nations began! — 

E'en rum do I turn to my own Native Land, 
With a love all the prouder for all I behold; 

And exult in a Freedom not based in the sand, 

But built on a rock, and more fixed as more old ! — 

c 



r 
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A freedom which is not the spoil of an hour, 
Achieved by one impulse, and lost if that dies ; 

But the prize of long struggles, and left — a rich dower — 
To ourselves and our sons bj progenitors wise I — 

A freedom which keeps^ us within the safe mean, 

Which limits our coiitests to party alone ; 
A statesman cashiers — ^not imperils the Queen, 

A cabinet shakes — ^not unfixes the Throne 1 — 

A freedom which laughs at equality, but — 
Its posts and its honours throws open to all; 

Whence a Briton may draw his first breath in the hut. 
And, rising to greatness, may die in the hall 1 — 

A freedom which holds this fair Island in peace. 
When strife and dismay over Europe are hurled; 

And which — guarded by patriots — ^never shall cease 
To shed its calm light through the storms of the world! 



THE ROCK OF THE OCEAN. 

The Rock of the Ocean, when night-storms rage loudly. 
Stands firm in its might, and repels the rude wave; 

And the Beacon above it shines calmly and proudly, 
How wildly soever waves roll, or winds rave. 

That Rock still unmoved, and that Light still appearing. 

There is hope for the Bark o*er the billows careering ; 

For her manners watch it, and, dauntlessly steering. 
Hold on by the Beacon that lightens to save! 
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And now, when the tempests of Faction rage loudly, 
01 is there no Rock the rude stcwnm to outbrave? 

O! shines there no Beacon-light, calmly and proudly, 
To guide the State-Bark through the night of the wave? 

Yes, Peel I every bosom, not dead to emotion, 

Exulting confides in thy fearless devotion; 

Thy courage is England's firm Rock of the Ocean, 
Thy ujisdom her Beacon that lightens to save! 



•to sir ROBERT PEEL. 

Thou hast fallen, but not with Dishonour ; 

Thou art stainless — deny it who will ; 
And England — O shame be upon her. 

If she prize thee not, love thee not still 1 

I have watched diee in sunshine — power-seated, 
And greater ne'er filled the high seat; 

I have watched thee in shadow— defeated. 
But not the less great from defeat! 

To the tastes of the many to pander, 
As their huge gilded Idol to shine. 

Was ne'er thy ambition; not Slander 
Dares say that that meanness was thine! 

Yet Reformer thou wast, ere the nation 
Had leaped at the name of Reform ; 

But thine was the safe legislation 
Of wisdom, that raises no storm. 

c 2 
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When other men rashly, insanely, 

Assailed the good ramparts, time-tried. 

Thou stood^st their Defender— ^ot vainly. 
Though small was the force at thy side. 

Thou stood st — and thy single devotion 
Aroused, and drew round thee at length, 

The might of a peoples emotion I — 

Then came the proud hour of thy strength. 

And England has but to look round her — 
Remembering her commerce destroyed, 

And revenue gone when it found her — 
To see how that hour was employed! 

Thou hast fallen — but not with Dishonour ^ 
Thou art stainless — deny it who will; 

And England — O shame be upon her. 
If she prize thee not, love thee not still! 



MY QUEEN AND MY COUNTRY. 

COMPOSED EXTEMFOBE OX THE EVENING OF THE NINTH 07 APRIL. 184& 

ISq a Special Constable. 

I have written and sung for my country, 
I have written and sung for my Queen ; 

And to-morrow this arm, if ^tis needed. 
Not last in their cause shall be seen I 
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To-morrow! — Tm new to isuch conflict. 

And hardly its feelings can guess; 
But base were the heart that would shun it, 

And make one Defender the less! 

To-morrow !-*-The ball that shall kill me 
May be moulded and waiting its flight; 

And the loyal heart, warm in the morning, 
May be cold enough long ere the night 

What then? 'Twere a fitting conclusion 

To the life of a patriot bard, 
To fall for the cause that he sung for, 

And find in its triumph, reward! 

One sigh for my wife and my children, 

At last be permitted to me; 
One prayer for my Queen and my coimtxy, 

And then my glad spirit be fireei 



THE WIVES AND THE MOTHEES OF BRITAIN. 

Let each fill his glass, fill it up to the brim! 

For my toast is well worthy a full one; 
Nor would I give much for the feelings of him 

Who should deem it a vapid and dull one: 
For him not a wine~cup deservedly foams, 

Whatever gay room he may sit in: 
I give you the Women that brighten our homes — 

The Wives and the Mothers of Britain] 
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'Tis a toast comprehensive-^it leaves no one oat 

Whose smiles make an English hearth pleasant. 
From the fair cottage-matron that,, rosy and stout^ 

Delights the bold heart of the peasant— 
From her to the dame of the stateliest hall 

Our proudest nobilitj sit in, 
And up to the Queen, who presides oyer all 

The Wives and the Mothers of Britain! 

Nor will we forget the sweet rose-buds that blow 

Beneath the kind eye of those mothers ; 
Whose hearts are their own, yet not long may be sov 

But devotedly, meekly, another's. 
Let us hope that their sons will be patriots true^ 

Like those of the room that we sit in; 
And still be it felt there is reverence due 

To the Wives and the Mothers of Britaiat 



AN ENGLISHMAN'S WIFE. 

The merry bells ring, and the merry boys shout, 

The matrons are gazing irom window and door; 
¥or a blithe wedding train the Old Church hath poured out. 

And the green lane is crowded behind and before. 
A fair Village Maiden hath promised to-day. 

To love and to cherish her Chosen through life ; 
And she walks by his side in her bridal array, 

To be from thds moment an Englishman's Wife. 
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And O! if he knows it, a treasure he gains 

To which all the gems of Golconda are dim, 
A counsellor kind, who, in pleasures or pains, 

Will think for his welfare, exist but for him! 
His children to train 'in the waj they should go,' 

To ward &om his dwelling the entrance of strife; 
To sooth him in anger, to solace in woe. 

Is the duty — ^the boast — of an Englishman's Wife! 

Scarce heeded the light of a long sunny day. 

We love, when the sky is overclouded, to mark 
A sun-burst on hill or on shaded vale play — 

A lype of her love when his atmosphere's dark! 
Her smile, in success which unheeded may beam, 

Will shine like that sun-burst when sorrows are rife. 
Ay, pour round his death-bed itself a bright gleam! — 

For true to the last is an Englishman's Wifei 



A BUMPER WITH MK 

A fig for those fellows who always are sighing 
For woes that have been, or for ills that may be, 

And ever to brain and to bosom denying 

The raptures that wait on a bumper with me! 

This life hath no sorrows — ^if rightly we view it; 

The past is a dream, and if brilliant it be. 
The oftener may fancy turn to it and to it, 

And live o'er its joys at a bumper with me I 
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If dark are tlie pictures it oSen to yision, 

A wise man will shun them — ^iK>t caring to see. 

And solace his spirit with jdeasures Elysian, 
As Lethe he qua£& in a bumper with mel 

As the past's but a dream either pleasing or firightful,^ 
The future's imknown; and a blockhead is he 

Who names it for aught, but to wish it delightM, 
like the hour that he spends o'er a bumper with me! 

Then, since all that is ours of enjo3nnent is present, 

The fool may consume it in railing at glee; 
But the man that has wisdom will make it all pleasant, 
. And steep his gay heart in a bumper with mel 



BE FRIENDLYI 

Be friendly I be friendly! — since brief is life's day. 
And seldom undimmed by some trouble its ray, 
* Twere folly in rancour or strife to employ 
One moment that might be devoted to joy. 
Impressed with this truth are the hearts that meet here 
For a banquet of reason and mirth once a year; 
And no strife shall intrude, and no rancour ensue — 
For "be friendly" *s the word when Fm dining with you. 

At home we have cares — ^but we leave them to-day; 
In the world there is business — ^'tis not in our way. 
Our business goes on when our joys keep improving, 
And our care is — ^to see that the bottles keep moving t 
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The Queen, be she happy! — ^we're happy as she! 
The Lords, be they wise! — ^are they wiser than wef 
And as for the Commons, I feel it quite true, 
I am not of the Commons when dining with tou. 

Then fill round a bumper, and each in his place 
Drink with me — To the weal of the whole human race! — 
Whatever his colour, his clime, or his creed, 
B6 he savage or civilized, fettered or fi:'eed, 
Each man upon us has the claim of a Brother! 
And if you can be touched by the woes of another. 
You will pledge me with feelings befitting and due. 
Nor allow them to part — ^when I've parted from you! 



DEAR HUDSON. 

Dear Hudson, a winter of time has gone by 

Since last we were seated together; 
But my sold never shrunk for the scowl of the sky. 

And it still bids defiance to weather! 
But why should I hint at my grie&, 'mid the light 

That from wine and true friendship we borrow ? 
We wont have a word but of pleasure to-night — 

We can talk of our troubles to-morrow. 

What's the want men so shun, or the wealth they so crave, 

That a care about either should bind us? 
A good name is the thing, which, surviving the grave, 

Will leave its long perfume behind us. 

c 3 
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One hour — be futurity gloomy or bright— 
This hour shall be sacred from sorrow! 

We wont have a word but of pleasure to night — 
We can talk of our troubles to-morrow. 



A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

There was gloom, there was grief, in the year that is sped; 
But 'tis gone — ^and we tmll not speak ill of the dead! 
Many joys it has lefl us, in friends that are dear ; 
And we*U wish one another a happy new year I 

Many joys it has left us; but some it has ta'en; 
There were faces we never shall look on again ; 
Kind hearts ever ready to welcome and cheer, 
That now cannot wish us a happy new year! 

And some we must think of, the friends of our soul, 
Though far they may be from our board and our bowl; 
We know they have hearts that are warm and sincere. 
And we'll wish them, though absent, a happy new year I 

For those that are with us — ^their glances attest 
That the same tide of feeling is high in each breast; 
That one chain of kindness links all that are here, 
As we wish one another a happy new year! 

Then, old Mend, take my hand, and be sure — when I clasp— 
There is heart in its pulse, there is soul in its grasp! 
And if you could doubt it, this truth-speaking tear 
Will tell how I wish you a happy new year! 
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THE FRIENDS THAT I LOVED. 

The friends that I loved I love still — ^but no more 
Those friends of my bosom illumine my door; 
OI what can it be that has made them so cold, 
Who bore me such love and affection of old ? 

My soul is the same — ^by misfortune unbowed, 
It pities the poor, it despises the protid; 
And sdll are my feelings the same as of old; 
OI what can it be that has made them so cold? 

It is true that my visage is pallid and wom^— 
It is true that my garments are faded and torn — 
And perhaps I'm so altered, they cannot descry 
The man at whose table they feasted so high! 

I was once of each party the life and the soul. 

My sallies were voted as bright as my bowl; 

And sometimes the reason I bitterly ask, 

Why the wit left my head when the wine left my cask? 

Well, mind then not, EUenl — One friend I have still. 
Who, kind in good fortune, is kinder in ill; 
And whose smile, like a glimpse of the sun in a shower, 
Can brighten Adversity's gloomiest hourl 
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01 TO REST BESIDE THEE. 

01 to ftst beside tihee, Anna! 

01 to rest beside thee, Anna! 
Calm beneath the grass and flowers 

From lovers pure eye that hide thee, Anna! 

No more thy light heart leaps to glee, 
Loye*s sacred thrillings leave it, Anna; 

But all the ills that menace me — 
O, none of these can grieve it, Anna! 

or to rest beside thee, &c. 

In vain to thee the summer blooms. 
And azure skies bend o^er thee, Anna ; 

But adverse fortune's deepening glooms 
Are never hung before thee, Ai&al 

O! to rest beside thee, &c. 

My song would thus embalm thy name, 
And thou — ^thou canst not hear it, Anna; 

But gathering hisses blast my fame. 
And I survive to bear it, Anna! 

0! to rest beside thee, Anna! 

0! to rest beside thee, Anna! 
Calm beneath the grass and flowers 

From love's pure eye that hide thee, Anna! 
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THE HEATH IS GREEN. 

m 

The heath is green on Koseden bank, 
The eglantine is budding fair, 

And yellow waves the broom-wood dank 
Its tall and tufied bushes there. 

But heavy snow concealed the heath, 
And sadly bent each bloomless bough, 

When, love's sincerest vows to breathe, 
I met my fair on Boseden-brow. 

love can cheer the hardest lot, 

love can soothe the keenest woe, 
Can make a palace of a cot. 

And warm the chill of winter *s snow! 

At noon our words had passed to meet. 
And there at noon we kindly met; 

Our hearts were true, our talk was sweet, 
At eve we parted with regret! 

1 have been blest in rosy bower — 

1 have been blest on daisied lea — 
But daisied lea, nor rosy bower, 

Coidd match that snowy bank to me! 
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O CALM, MY LOVE. 

O calm, my love, the tumult here, 
Where peace and joy should only be; 

And, Anna, wipe away the tear. 
For, trust me, I am true to thee I 

Yon stars that seemed to pause on high 
To see two hearts so blest below, 

In blazing wreck shall leave the sky 
When thou art left to lonely woe I 

Thy bosom-chords are finely drawn — 
And cruel were the hand could bear. 

Profane, to wake another tone 

Than those of joy or rapture there! 

When Summer comes with all her blooms. 
Thou aye shalt be my sweetest flower; 

When Winter flings his cheerless glooms. 
Thou aye shalt light my humble bower. 

Then calm, my love, the tumult here. 
Where peace and joy should only be ; 

And, Anna, wipe away the tear. 
For, trust me, I am true to thee! 
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THE VOWS THOU HAST SPOKEN. 

The vows thou hast spoken 

As 6ft as we met, 
Though lightsomely broken, 

Thou ne'er shalt forget; 
But fly where thou wilt, 

Thou shalt bear with thee still 
A feeling of guilt. 

And a presage of ill ! 

The mild moon on high 

Shall thy falsehood upbraid. 
For she looked from the sky 

When the last vow was made. 
The mom with its light 

Shall remind thee of me, 
And my wrongs shall be blight 

On the day, and on thee! 

Another may hearken 

Thy suit with a smile, 
And I may not darken 

Thy hopes for a while; 
But, far ftx>m thee never, 

ril mix with thy kiss — 
Intruding for ever 

Between thee and bliss I 
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Deem not I'd inflict 

All this woe upon thee ; 
Nor believe I predict 

What I gladly would see. 
O! it will not abate, love, 

One sorrow of mine, 
To know that a fate, love, 

Yet darker is thine! 



RODDAM'S MARY. 

Bright was the eye that beamed on me, 

But O! its glance was killing — 
'Twas moonshine on a winter sea, 

Whose loveliness is chilling! 
And never did so sweet a tongue 

So harsh a sentence carry; 
My hopes are crushed, my heart is wrung 

For Roddam's lovely Mary! 

In vain I prized her charms beyond 

Proud Valour's richest capture; 
In vain my fancy, young and fond. 

Had dreams of nought but rapture; 
In vain, in truth of heart, I swore 

Its pulse no more should vary; — 
My truth is scorned, my heart is sore 

For Roddam's lovely Mary! 
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Ye mountams, rich with purple heath, 

That heard my earliest numbers; 
Ye briery glens, that fragrance breathe, 

Whose music seldom slumbers ; 
Less torn my bosom now will be 

To leave your charms so fairy. 
Since feelingless and cold to me 

Is Boddam's lovely Mary! 



HUSHED THE WORLD. 

Hushed the world in slumber stilly, 

Rime is glistening on the lea, 
Midnight's moon is lighting, chilly, 

Roddam's every tower and tree. 
By each cherished hope deserted — 

Hopeless — still I think on thee; 
Round thy dwelling, broken-hearted, 

Wander — ^for 'tis sweet to me! 

Angels I by her pillow hovering, 

Sing — ^to Mary sing of me I 
Say the wintry sky's my covering. 

Say my bed's the wintry lea! 
Say, though breezes coldly swelling 

Craze the uaked, frozen tree. 
Still — ^to wander round her dwelling 

Sweeter is than sleep to me! 
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I LOVE HER. 

Talk onl each fault in Mary blame 

That hate can think, or envy irame ; 

Lessen her beauty, taint her fame — 

Whatever you say, Til love her! 

I look but on her cheek and eye — 

They give your base remarks the lie ; 

How pure the glance! how fine the dyel 

By all that's fair, I love her! 

I 

Arouse my pride: she spurns my prayer 
For one — ^perchance less worth her care ; 
Her presence melts that pride to air, 

I see her — and I love her! 
Describe her weak and unrefined: 
She comes — ^her tones the soul can bind! 
Her eye is eloquence and mind! 

By all that's grand, I love her! 

Depress me with the thought that she 
Must ne'er my heaven of rapture be: 
Blest be her heart, I say, and free/ 

Repulsed and scorned, I love her! 
And while her form — a simbeam bright — 
To Memory's eye shall lend its light, 
By levelled Hope's eternal blight! 

By all my woes! I'll love her! 
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WINTER IS GONE. 



Grim in his sullen cloud 

Winter hath flown ; 
Smiling in triumph proud 

Spring hastens on. 
Hark! in her laughing train 
Gomes the cuckoo again. 
Sounding the victor-strain— 

Winter is gone I 

Sprinkled along the lea, 
Young flowers are blown; 

Green leaves bedeck the tree, 
Newly put on ; 

Primrose and daisy gay 

Bloom by each shady way; 

Birds sing on every spray — 
Winter is gone ! 

But by the geenwood bough 

Wandering alone, 
Mary, I miss thee now! 

Why hast thou flown? 
O! what are now to me 
Bird, flower, and blooming tree ? 
Ne'er can they tell, like thee, 

Winter is gone! 
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'TWAS LOVELY! 

'Twas lovely 1 for on liigh 

A thin mist veiled the sky, 
And gave richness to the mild yellow moon; 

And the gentle light of day 

Seemed scarcely gone away, 
But mingled with the summer nighfs noon! 

'Twas lovely! for the wood 

Threw its shadows on the flood, 
And the flood lay so calm and so pure — 

From its depth it seemed to show 

Yet a sweeter world below, 
More delicately bright and obscure! 

'Twas lovely! for my love 

Was with me in the grove, 
My young and my new-made bride ; 

And I marvel I should note. 

For Tm sure I never thought 
Of a beauty — save the one by my side! 



WITH ME, MY LOVE, REPAIR. 

With me, my love, repair. 

While the Morn gives us leisure, 

And the Spirit of air 

Is abroad on his pleasure; 
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He has lefl the blue sky 

Where each white cloud is sleeping, 
Through the gay scenes to fly 

Which the clear dews are steeping. 

He roves through the heaths 

And the thyme of the mountain; 
He playfully breathes 

On the blue-curling fountain. 
The field where the bee 

'Mong the mead-flowers is humming, 
And the gold-blooming lea 

Eoll in waves at his coming! 

Through the hawthorn he goes, 

With its snow-load of blossom; 
And his kiss finds the rose 

With the dew on her bosom! — 
But with me! and he will come 

From the best and the rarest 
To sport with the bloom 

On the cheek of my fairest! 



THE BATLESS NIGHT. 

The rayless night hath richer sweets 
To me, than day with all its beams; 

For dear is She my spirit meets. 

And talks with, in the land of dreams. 
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My love's eye, darkly fringed and bright — 
Her raven hair's luxuriant play— 

Her rose-bud lips, that breathe delight — 
On these I dare not look by day. 

But all are mine in slumber *s bliss! 

Her fair eye's glance is fond and free ; 
Her lips receive my ardent kiss, 

And vow eternal truth to me. 

Through fairy climes, and fairy skies. 
Through scenes that simbeam never saw. 

Clasped to my soul, with me she flies — 
The world forgetting, and its law I 

Yes! rayless night hath richer sweets 
To me, than day with all its beams ; 

For dear is she my spirit meets. 

And talks with, in the land of dreams! 



O! THOU ART FAIR. 

O! thou art fair, and I am true, 
I feel my heart is thine, Mary; 

But though thou 'rt fair, and I am true, 
Thou never canst be mine, Mary! 
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Mj soul, though formed for raptures high, 
Hath sunk in Passion^s storm, Marj; 

And 'twere a crime in such as I 
To clasp an Angelas form, Marjl 

And all my views are wrapped in gloom, 

No sunbeam shines on me, Mary, 
Thy smile could give them light and bloom. 

But that were woe to thee, Mary! 

No! let me suffer — 'tis my fate — 

Unwept by mortal eye, Mary; 
But 01 be thine the happiest state 

Beneath the calmest sky, Mary! 

Then, on the clouds that dim my day. 
One thought, to cheer my breast, Mary, 

Shall softly shed its rainbow-ray — 
The thought that thou art blest, Mary! 



I SOUGHT THE HALLS. 

I sought the halls, sweet Ellen, 

Where thou wast wont to be. 
And I deemed, my dearest Ellen, 

They still were bright with thee! 
As sun-hues linger on the hill 

Long after evening falls. 
So seemed the light of beauty still 

To gild the lonely halls! 
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I sought the garden, Ellen, 

I sought the arbour fair; 
And I vow, my dearest Ellen, 

Thy sweetness met me there ! 
The brightest rose had left the bower, 

But still her favourite scene 
Retained the fragrance of the flower, 

And told where she had been! 



THOU FAIREST MAID. 

Thou fairest maid that blooms by Tyne, 
Thou fairest maid that blooms by Tyne, 

A thousand's smiles I can forget — 
But ne'er forget one glance of thine! 

How blest the man whose worth shall gain 

Thy young bright eye's approving shine- 
Immortal Love shall form his chain. 
And Rapture link his hand to thine! 

Thou fairest maid, &c. 

My cup was hallowed by thy touch ; 

Proud of thy dark glance, foamed the wine ; 
And O! its taste to me was such— 

Twas inspiration all divine! 

Thou fairest maid, &c. 

Could all my countless sufferings past 
Return, and in one blast combine, 

How gladly would I bear that blast 
To press thy hand, and call thee mine! 

Thou fairest maid, &c. 
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CEAVEN. 

I have heard of fair climes lying neaxer the sun, 
Where the summer and autumn are blent into one, 
Where the flowers in unfailing succession come forth, 
And brighter of hue than the flowers of the North, 
Where the fruit and the blossom adorn the same tree — 
Tet Craven, green Craven, 's the land for me. 

I have heard of the azure enchanting all eyes, 
The deep, cloudless blue of Italian skies— 
But give me the wild heaven, now gloomy, now gay, 
That with shadow and sunshine still varies the day. 
Forming scenes which a painter or bard loves to see — 
And Craven, green Craven, 's the land for me! 

Can lands where the siunmer and autumn entwine. 
Exhibit a contrast more pleasing than thine? 
Spring smiles in yon vale where the river is rolled, 
And Autunm has hung yonder mountain with gold, 
Ton beech-tree stands red on an emerald lea*- 
O, Craven, green Craven, s the land for me I 

Why talk of Circassia as Beauty's domain? 

Or why of the dark-glancing daughters of Spain? 

We have maids that might realize dreams of above, 

Too lovely — ^if aught were too lovely — ^for love I 

As sweet as their spring, as their mountain -winds free— • 

Yes! Craven, green Craven, 's the land for me I 
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O ! LOVE HAS A FAVOXJEITE SCENE. 

01 lov« has a favourite soene for roazning-^ 
It is in the dell whesre the Aire is £>aming; 
And lore has an hour, of all l^e dearest—- 
It is when the star of the west is clearest; 
It is when the moon on the wave is 7elk>w; 
It is when the wood*s last song is mellow; 
It is when the breeze, o'er the scene reposing, 
Stirs not a flower as its leaves are closing; 
And every green bough of the briar thou meetest, 
Hath rose-buds and roses the aoftest and sweetest! 

Gome, love! 'tis the scene and the hour for roaming, 
The dell is green, and ihe Aire is foaming. 
Not purer the'light that the west is pouring. 
Not purer the gold that the moon is showering, 
Not purer the dew on the rose's blossom,^— - 
Than the love, my dear maid, that warms my bosom! 
Yet mom will come, when the dew— ascending*-*- 
Will leave the dry flower on its stalk depending. 
The star the blue west, and the moon the river, 
Will quit — ^but my heart shall be thine for ever! 
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THE SPLENDOURS OF SUNSET. 

'' The splendours of sunset diffuse their last tix^es 

Athwart the fine azure, and streak it afar; 
While, peeping serene through their faint-meeting fringes, 

Appears in its beauty the love-hallowed stax. 
And see, o'er the summit of Flasbj dividing, 

The clouds in their bosom the fair Moon receive. 
Who, like some pure spirit in majesty gliding, 

Comes forth io smile joj on our blithe bridal eve! 

" The love I have whispered when such an hour yellowed 

The scene of our meeting by stream or by grove. 
Which reason hath sanctioned, and intercouise mellowed, 

To-morrow will show it was genuine love. 
I chose from a world, first allured by thy beauty ; 

The chaoDS ai thy jnind have confirmed me thine own ; 
And the vow I pronounce, will but hallow to duty. 

What my heart must have tai^ht me — to love thee alone. 

'' But say, canst thou love me alone, and for ever? 

Ah, tell me! for loved and adored as thou art^ 
If one were as dear to thee, yet we might sever; 

I would not divide with a Monarch thy heart!" 

So spoke a fond Youth, while his Isabel listened^ 

» 

Nor uttered a word to his doubt or his fear; 
But her soft cheek it glowed, and her blue eye it glistened. 
And she iiid in his bosom her blu^ and her tear! 
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MY LOVE IS NOT YON WILD EOSE. 

My love is not yon wild rose, 

That decks the river's bank so green — 
My love is not yon wild rose, 

Whose sweetest charms at once are seen. 
Her emblem true imcloses 

Its leaves in yonder garden fiur — 
Worth all the wilding roses 

That e*er a summer strewed by Aire! 

The garden rose-bud, pearly 

With drops imbibed before the sun, 
Expands to morning early 

Its folded beauties, one by one; 
Each new recess revealing 

A hue more sweet, a tint more fair — 
And such is she whom Feeling 

And Taste proclaim the Bose of Aire. 

The rose-leaf folded over 

Its gem of gathered dew refined. 
Is not a sweeter cover 

Than Mary's form is to her mind ! 
No dew-geitt half so bright is, 

By sunbeam found reposing there, 
As Mary's soul of light is — 

My love's the Gem and Bose of Aire! 
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FAIRER THAN THE FAIREST BLOSSOM. 

Fairer than the fairest blossom 

Opening on the sunnj leal 
Torture not a constant bosom, 

Female arts are lost on me. 

^hall my love be mrrequited? 

Let the sentence, then, be heard; 
\nd may I be further slighted 

If I beg a second word! 

Would thy heart its own retain me? 

Beauty, virtue, wit appear; 
These enchant me — these enchain me^ 

Coyness, love, is wasted here. . 

Cloud and gleam, successive, driven, 
Mark a Craven's summer day — 

Cease to ape the changeful heaven; 
Let thy smile for ever play ! 

Flowers tihat in the shade would perish, 

In the light will blossom high; 
And my love will only flourish 

In the sunshine of thine eyej 

Fairer than the fairest blossom 

Opening on the sunny lea f 
Torture not a constant bosom — 

Female arts are lost on me. 
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A ROSE FROM YONDER BLOOMING BOWER. 

A Rose from yonder blooming bower, 

It is thy favoured lot to bear; 
For never yet hath sweeter flower 

Been taken from the banks of Aire. 

AndOI through many a ftrtmre year, 

(For poets are prophetic) she 
Thy heart shall bless, thy home shaB dieer. 

And be the « life of life " to theel 

Should clouds thy stmny sky overcast, 

It shall not all be dark the while; 
One steady gleam, amid the blast, 

Shall shine and soothe thee — ^in her smile! 

Should fortune from thy prospect take 
Each bloom along the path that blows. 

And all the scene a desert make-^ 
She shall be still that desert^s rose! 

Nor to be all the bard foresees, 

Is change required in her, I ween ; 
Since, to please those she seeks to please, 

She needs but be— what she hath been! 
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ON SKIPTON'S VALES- 

On Skipton's vales and monntains play 
The £u:st red gleams of Morning gay-^ 
O linger yet! ye moments, stay! 

Nor urge my flight from Jessy! 

Ye sweetly opening daisies, filled 
With tears from moonlight mists distilled, 
The Sim will dry yonr bosoms chilled^ 
And ye will smile like Jessy! 

No sun or spring-breeze passing by. 
Shall wake my bloom, my tears shall dry; 
A desert plant, Til withered lie, 

Unwept, and far from Jessy! 

Alas! the moments will not stay-^- 
The sky-lark summons me away! 
But while my hearths warm pulses play, 
My heart shall throb for Jessy ! 



IN MAY^S EXPANSIVE ETHER. 

In May's expansive ether 

Floats many a downy cloud- 
Some white and pure as silver. 
Some edged and streaked wi' gowd. 
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I care na for the gorgeous sigliti 
Though fair as sight may be; 

My bonnie Craven lassie 
Is the dearest sight to me I 

All yellow as the cloudlet, 

My love's bright locks are laid. 
And radiant as its silver 

The neck and brow they shade I 
The heart that beats within her breast 

Is now nae langer free — 
My bonnie Craven lassie 

Has bestowed her heart on me! 

The bloom is on the hawthorn. 

The green leafs on the tree, 
The king -cup gems the meadow, 

And the gowan stars the lea. 
I care na for the charms o* Spring, 

Though fair those charms may be — 
My bonnie Craven lassie 

Is the dearest charm to me! 

On yonder bank a blossom 
Is mirrored in the lake— 

The next wild breeze that sweeps it 
The shadowy charm will break. 

But what wild breeze shall e'er efface 
^ The impress, here, of thee ? 

My bonnie Craven lassie, 

Thou art wealth and fame to me! 
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EXPOSED IN LIFE'S. 

Exposed in life's neglected vale. 
To scorch in sun, or waste in gale, 
The wild-rose tints, so softly pale, 

That drew me first to thee, love^ 
O unbefriended! take my aid. 
Accept my shelter and my shade. 
Where suns shall but in gleams pervade, 

And storms blow calm to thee, love! 

The summer leaves of Fortune now 
Have clothed my every spreading bough ; 
One ornament I want, and thou — 

O thou art that to me, love! 
Then come — and, by my hopes refined I 
No Oak that ever braved the' wind. 
So screened the Woodbine round him twined, 

As I will shelter thee, lovel 



HOWSDEN. 

Pours the Spring its earliest green 

Upon Howsden still ? 
Are the milk-white hawthorns seen 

Upon Howsden still ? 
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Does the tall and grove-like broom, 
With its moist and yellow bloom. 
Shed a glory and perfume 
Upon Howsden still? 

Bests the white and downy cloud 
Upon Howsden still? 

Is the sky-lark's carol loud 
Upon Howsden still ? 

Is the curlew seldom dumb ? 

And the wild bees — do they come, 

As of old, to sip and hum 
Upon Howsden stiU ? 

Sits the happy shepherd-boy 

Upon Howsden still, 
Singing blithe his song of joy 

Upon Howsden still, 
While far beneath his eyes 
The blue stream of Beaumont lies, 
And her liquid murmurs rise 
Upon Howsden still ? 

Ah I the Summer sheds delight 
Upon Howsden still; 

And I walk, in dreams by night, 
Upon Howsden still ; 

When, waking 'mid my joy, 

I but meet the world^s annoy. 

And wish I were a boy 
Upon Howsden still ! 
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CHEVIOT IS PEODD. 

Cheviot is proud this morn, be sure ! 

(I would I saw him sol) 
His crown is of the ether pure, 

His mantle of the snow. 
And regally he lifts him high, 

Amid the early glow, 
Above the subject-hills that lie. 

And crouch far down below! 

What marks he ? — ^Vales of shining white, 
Ice-glittering streams marks he; 

And smoke- wreaths curling in the light, 
Where halls and hamlets be. 

There sit Northumbrians — squire and hind- 
Each by his hearth-blaze free, 

Warm-hearted men, and matrons kind. 
And maidens ' bright of blee* ! 



O THESE ARE NOT. 

O these are not mine own hills, 
Fair though their verdure be; 

Distant far mine own hills. 

That wont to look so kind on mel 
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These may have their rock and cairn, 
Their blooming heath, and waving fern — 
But ! they stand so strange and stem, 
And never seem like friends to me! 

" Where, pr'ythee, rise thine own hills ? 

In France or brighter Italy ? 
What fruit is on thine own hills. 

That we must deem so fair to see? 
Grows, in Summer's constant shine. 
The orange there, dr purpling vine ? 
Does myrtle with the rose entwine 

On mountains so beloved by thee f " 

All bleak along mine own hills 

The heather waves, the bracken free ; 

The fruit upon mine own hills 
Is scarlet hip and blaeberry. 

And yet I would not them exchange. 

Mid gay Italian scenes to range; 

No I vine-clad hills would look as strange. 
As stem, and lone, as these to me I 

In boyhood, on mine own hills, 

I plucked the flower, and chased the bee ; 
In youth, upon mine own hills, 

I wooed my loves by rock and tree: 
*Tis hence my love — ^to tears — ^they claim ; 
And, let who will the weakness blame, 
But when, in sleep, I dream of them — 

I would not wake, aught else to see ! 
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BEAUMONT SIDE. 

Sweet Beaumont Side, and Beaumont Stream ! 

Though winds of winter round me blow, 
I cannot think, I cannot dream, 

With you that it is ever so. 
On Flashy Fell the blast may rave. 

The drift may whirl on frozen Aire ; 
No winter binds the Beaumont's wave, 

No storm enshrouds a mountain there ! 

Sweet Beaumont Side, and Beaumont Stream ! 

Ye come to me in visions clear, 
And ever as ye were, ye seem ; 

Change cannot touch a scene so dear ! 
On Howsden heights for ever bloom 

The flowers that lure the mountain bee ; 
By Beaumont Side the yellow broom 

For ever waves — ^in light — ^to me ! 

Sweet Beaumont Side, and Beaumont Stream I 

There is so much of gloom and ill, 
That it is soothing thus to deem 

Earth bears one spot of sunshine still ; 
To feel that — ^while my hopes decline, 

And joys from life's bleak waste depart — 
One bright illusion — ^yet — ^is mine. 

One fadeless landscape of the heart I 
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TWEED SIDE. 

We *re far away frae bourne Tweed-side, 

Wliare weel I lik*d to be; 
We 're far away frae boimie Tweed-side, 

My dear little bairns an* me 1 
My bairns 'ill soon get ower their waes; 

My babie has nane to bide; 
But when will their Mother forget the braes, 

An' the banks o' bonnie Tweed-side ? 

My fair-hair'd Meg gaed out yestreen, 

Wee Jeanie she led by the hand; 
They sought by river and wild-wood green, 

An' mony a flower they fand. 
They brought their posies hame to me 

Wi' mickle o' glee an' prid^— 
Poor fool I I grat the flowers to see ! 

They grew na by bonnie Tweed-side. 

We mauna gang back, we canna gang back, 

Altho' our look out be mirk ; 
For my leil gudeman sleeps now, alack, 

By the side o' a Southland kirk. 
An' we will stay by his lowly graf, 

Betide whatever betide I — 
But God will be the orphan's stafi*, 

Tho' far frae bonnie Tweed-side I 
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JEANIE. 

It ne'er was spak*, but afb was looked; 

I ken'd it in joor e'e, Jeanie; 
An' for l^e lure to me 70a bore, 

IVe aften thought o' thee, Jeanie. 

While faces, ance preferr'd to thine, 

I willingly forget, Jeanie ; 
Thy sonsie look o' unsought luve, 

I mind and pzize it yet, Jeanie ! 

An* now I 'm in the field ye leap'd, 
An* sigh to think ye 're gane, Jeanie; 

For finer form there might hae been — 
But kinder heart was nane, Jeanie ! 



THE BONNIE PINK FLOWER. 

I cam' to the hill whare a boy I had wander'd 

An' high beat my heart while I trac'd it again ! — 
As up its steep side — now an auld man— I dander'd, 

I stopped whare a bonnie Pink blossom'd its lane. 
It seem'd a wee star lighted up amang heather! 

My first thought said — " Pu' it, an' bring it away." 
But a tenderer pleaded — " How soon it wad wither I 

01 leave it to bloom on its ain native brae I 
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" For wha kens,'' pled the Thought, '' but this bonnie ilower 
bloomin', 

May hae some kin' o' feelin* or sense o* its ain ? 
It *ill change wi' the lift, be it smilin* or gloomin*, 

Exult in the sunshine, an' droop in the rain. 
An' wha kens that it hasna some pleasure in gi*ein' 

Its bloom to the e'e, an' its sweets to the day ? 
That it hasna a secret an' sweet sense o' bein' ?"— 

Sae I left it to bloom on its ain native brae ! 

Wad the young man but learn frae this simple narration. 

When he meets wi* a bonnie lass bloomin' her lane, 
To think — ^that tho' poor, an* tho* lowly in station, 

The lass has a heart he may please, or may pain I 
Then, if he can mak' her a wife, let him tak* her, 

An' bear her in joy an' in triumph away; 
But O! if he canna — beguile her he mauna, 

But leave her to bloom on her ain native brae I 



I GANG FRAE THEE. 

I gang frae thee, gang frae thee sadly. 
Dear land where a baimie I played ; 
I gang frae thee, gang frae thee sadly. 

Dear land where my manhood has strayed. 
And here in a last look — if tears will but let me — 

m bear wi' me far a Strang picture o' thee ; 
And go where I may, I will never forget thee. 
The bonniest lands 'ill kythe barren to me. 
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Through vales where my fate bids me wander, 

The streams may flow on wi* mcur pride, 
But nae charm will they hae, when I ponder, 
The charms o' my ain Beaumont-side. 
When wave their green woods in the dews o* the morning, 

ni think o' the lang broom that yellows yon glen; 
When they talk o* their high hills, and brag o' them scorning, 
m throk o' the Cheviots, and scorn them again. 

My heart has been lang caidd to beauty — 

My first, only love lies in clay! 
And I canna allow it a duty. 

My breast that another should sway. 
And yet, should I wander the wide warF ever, 

I should ne*er meet wi' forms nor wi* faces to peer 
The clean cottage maids that ted hay by yon river. 
Or lighten the hairst-field wi' laugh and wi' jeer. 

Farewell to thee, land o* my childhood I 

When far frae thy beauties I die, 
My last wish, dear land o' my childhood. 
Shall rise for a blessing on thee — 
" Healthy," 111 cry, " gush thy streams frae their fountains, 

Birds in thy broomy glens sing the lang day, 
Lambs bleat alang the green sides o' thy mountains, 
And lasses bleach claes by ilk bozmie bum*brae I " 
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TO THE NORTH STAR. 

Unveil^ Tinveil, sweet Northern Star I 
Thy beams to glad mine eye*- 

To me the sweetest light by far 
That twinkles in the sky ! 

The star that gems the azure west 

Is still the poefs theme; 
It wakes the maiden's gentle breast^ 

The lover's t¥rilight dream. 

But I, unheeding other gleam^ 
As thus through night I roam, 

With love exclusive hail thy beam, 
Because it speaks of home^. 

Ay, bard and lover, as they will, 
May deem their star divine; 

Heart — soul — and memory mingle still 
In every ray of thine I 
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I SHALL NEVER SEE IT MOBE. 

I shall never see it more ! save in visions during sleep, 
When but half-deceiyed I gaze on it, and as I gaze I weep; 
But 'tis blossomed bright in Memorj yet, and shades the 
verdant steep, 
The sweetest hawthorn tree on the banks of Till ! 

'Twas a lovely eve in Spring, and the crimson of the west 
Lay like a dream of heaven on the rivei^s gentle breast. 
When we met beside the hawthorn tree in milk-white 
blossoms dressed. 
The loving and the loved on the banks of 1111 1 

I have wandered — ^wandered long in the heartless ways of men. 
And have often felt the thriU of love— but never more as 

then, 
That we lay in young love's happy trance amid the silent 

glen— 
Beside the hawthorn tree on the banks of Till! 

My Mary was as pore as the bloom upon the tree 1 
She died — and left my heart exposed to vice and misery; 
She drank of life's first rapture cup, but left the dregs to me-*^ 
And I drink them yet, afar from the banks of Till 1 
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THE YOUNG POET, DYING AT A DISTANCE 

FROM HOME. 

bury me not in yon strange spot of eardil 
My rest never sweet, never tranquil can be; 

But bear me away to the land of my birth, 

To a scene— O how dear, and how pleasant to me I , 

If you saw how the sunbeams iUumine the mountains, 
How brightly they lie in the glen that I choose— 

Could the song of its birds, and the gush of its fountains, 
Through your souls the rapture and freshness diffuse, 

Which in life's happy morning they shed over mine — 

O ! your hearts would confess it is all but divine ! 

Nay, call it not raving ! A stranger I came. 

And a stranger amongst you I ever have been: 
When I stepped from my circle, you found me the same 

Vain trifler as thousands beside in the scene. 
But I lived in a circle of fancy and feeling, 

A world of fair forms, a creation of bliss. 
Though never to you the arcanum revealing: 

My first and my latest disclosure is this. 
This dying request — the last light of the dream! — 
O ! do not despise it ! though wild it may seem. 

1 know it— the grave which to me you assign, 

Is black in the shade of your dreary church-waU, 
Where nettle and hemlock their rankness combine. 
And the worm and the sullen 'toad loatihsomely crawl. 
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O I where is the primrose, so meet for adonung 
The grave of a Minstrel cut off in his bloom 7 

0! where ie the daisy, to shed in the monuug 

The tears it had gathered by night, for my doom? 

And deareiv— 1 dearer than anguish can tell, 

Where, where are the friends that have bved me so well ? 

Thrice blest be those tears ! ihej descend on my heart 

Like the sod rain of Spring on a perishing flower— 
And may I expire in the hope they impart, 

That — yet — ^I shall rest by my iavouiite bower ? 
Heaven love yon tor that t Like the flower Iliave shown yon, 

No more to expand in the loveliest ray. 
And breathing its last sigh of perfume upon yon, 

My spirit, all gratefid, shall vanish away I 
For laid in the glen, by the stream and the tree, 
Deep, hallowed, and happy, my slumber shall be 1 

See 1 one aged Moomer comes, trembling, to place 

A weak, withered hand on the grave of her son- 
See t Friendship, to tell how I strove in the race, 

But died ere the chaplet of glory was won— 
And Beauty — I plaited a wreath for that mudea 

When warm was my heart, and my fancy was high — 
See ! Beauty approaohes with summer-flowers laden. 

And strews them whea nought but the blackbird is nighl 
Thus, thus shall I rest, with a chanu on my name. 
In the shower-mingled sunshine of Love and of Fame I 
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EODDAM DEAN BEVISITED. 

'' Breathe, breathe on my heart, O I breathe on my heart, 
Ye flowers of a Valley — so loved of yore 1 

I come but to gaze — ^but to gaze and depart; 
And I ask ye the pulse of my youth to restore ! 

My heart is so languid — «o weary — so low — 

So dry — and so withered ! — But breathe, as ye blow, 

Your beauty into it— cool — dewy — and O ! 
It will waken to all its old feelings once more I 

" Breathe, breathe on my heart, sweet crow-flower, breathe, 
As thou streakest the turf with the gold of thy bloom I 

And ye, purple blossoms, that gem the dark heath, 
O freshen my soul with your moimtain perfume I 

The primrose hath vanished ; the violet, too. 

Hath passed from the walk with its leaflets of blue; 

And of all the gay blossoms of broomwood, but few 
Bemain with their light in the glen*s verdant gloom — 

" Yet, breathe on my heart, ye lingerers, breathe ! 

Ye have rapture within your moist foldings for me I 
And thou, stately fox-glove, thyself a bright wreath 

Of blossoms the loveliest, I call upon thee ; 
From thy string of sweet bells — & most fairy-like string— 
The soft, silent music of beauty, O fling I 
It will enter my heart like a song in the Spring— 

The first that is poured from the ireah budding tree I 

" Breathe, breathe on my heart, wild thjine of the hill. 

That lovest to bloom on the verge of the glen 1 
Breathe, every sweet floweret befringing the rill, 
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Or namelesslj ^tamog the green of the fen 1 
But chiefly, ye roses^ profusely that flaunt^ 
Ye woodbines, that welcome me back to my haunt, 
The charm and the per^me of o£her years grant ! 

O breathe on my heart — as ye breathed on it then I*' 

He stood, as he spoke, on the brow of the dell. 

Where oft he had loitered in long-vanished years; 
And here waved the Forest, and there rose the Eell, 

Which the songs of his youth had described without peers. 
The flowers he apostrophised, over him cast 
The fragrance they shed in the bright summers past. 
And, overcome by the reflux of feeling, At last 
He sank on the turf, and bedewed it with tears ! 



THE THAMES. 

Tve seen fair sunsets light the Tweed; 

Fve seen them tinge the Tyne; 
On Aire, that winds by moimt and mead, 

Fve seen them calmly shine. 
Nor would I now remembrance rob 

Of those its treasured gems, — 
Yet feels my breast a loftier throb 

When sunset gilds the Thames ! 

The Cheviots in their majesty 

Reflect the western beam; 
And brightly through its daisied lea 

Flows every Northern stream. 
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But thongli the feelings springing thence, 
No mood of mine contemns, — 

Of prouder scenes a prouder sense 
Is flashed to me from Thames I 

In more than earthly radiance, see 

Westminster s sacred walls I 
The spirit of sublimity 

Embodied in St. Pauls I 
And that grand semicirque between! — 

Not the proud diadems 
Of Europe's Kings combined, I ween. 

Could buy the wealth of Thames I 

O name not wealth ! Superior powers 

A charm o'er London shed; 
Great men have hallowed all her towers. 

Her living sons — her dead 1 
Ay, more than host, and more than fleet. 

That guards the tide it stems, 
Mind — Mind hath here its regal seat, — 

It sways the world from Thames I 

Fair dreams I had, in ardent youth. 

Of fame — still unachieved ; 
And yet those dreams, compared with truth. 

Have but in part deceived. 
'Tis something — ^whether all my views 

Time sanctions or condemns— 
That I through life shall proudly muse. 

And sleep at last by Thames 1 
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THE SPEING IN LONDON. 

The trees are budding in the city squares, 

And the caged birds are singing fast and loud; 

'Sweet sounds and pleasant sights 1 which, unawares, 
The Poet's soul with rural fancies crowd ; 

Sending it back to many a distant dell, 

Where wild birds, mounted on a free, glad wing, 

Through light, transparent mists their raptures tell — 
While the green slopes beneath are pranked with Spring. 

And I could well indulge auch day-dream now, 
But that there blendeth with each called-up scene 

Stem recollection, clouding aye the brow. 
Of treatment vile — ^from vilest men, I ween. 

And much as once I loved — ^and should again — 

The steps of April on the hills to trace, 
I can forego that pleasure, since the pain 

It ever brought with it, hath here no place, 

I do prefer the Town, amid whose throngs 
I muse, or note their ways — myself unknown; 

Or in abstraction meditate my songs, 

As erst by river calm, and mountain lone. 

Nor does it from this preference detract. 

That I pass on uncared for ; in return, 
I care for none — ^thanks to my Patron's act \ 

And spumed by no one, I do no one spurn, 

E 
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I am, besides, where mighty men have been; 

I am where mighty men are proud to be ; 
What tells yon Banner? England's graceful Queen 

Holds <ihere high court within her palace free ! 

And all the loyalty that sprung and grew, 
When I was wont to muse in Northern glen, 

Brought nearer to her Sun, assumes a new, 
A living beauty, which it wanted then. 

Nor lack there memories, the old and dear ; 

Witness, ye hallowed Towers that now I view ! 
Where the Departed Great whom all revere. 

Claim the mind-worship to their genius due. 

Departed ? No ! They live ! In every breast 
Their thoughts are treasured — ^intellectual gems ; 

Their spirits meet me — on the morn impressed. 
Or mingled with the moonlight on the Thames! 

To be where Chaucer and where Spenser simg. 

Where Shakespeare's star, and thine, O Milton! rose. 

My petty troubles to the winds are flung — 
It were profane to designate them woes! 



THE MOON IN LONDON. 

Above the line of lamps, above 

The smoke that dims the evening air. 

The Moon, whose beams I used to love, 
Is shining, now, as calmly fair — 
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I cannot doubt — as when she smiled 

Upon m<e in some Northern glen, 
Or bj some mountain vast and wild, 

Where rocks were — not rock-hearted men. 

And even now on many a spot — 

Still loved, though left — she glances down; 

Beheld by, but beholding not. 

My friends in hamlet and in town. 

I would I were upon her sphere! 

And were with powers of vision blest, 
Extensive as her beams, and clear! — 

01 where would, then, my vision rest? 

Not on the stars — though Mystery 

Sat 'mid their orbs, my gaze to draw! 
Not on the seas — though gloriously 

Flashed thence the pomp of Night I saw ! 

But on the hills, and by the streams, 

Whose very names are song to me; 
And round the homes, where fancy dreams 

Warm-hearted friends of mine may be; — 

On Cheviot, sung in many a lay; 

By Beaumont, named in few but mine; 
By Till, that past the ruins gray 

Of Etal leads its silver line; 

By Wansbeck, rippling on its course; 

By Tyne, that mirrors banks so fair; 
By streamy Aire's romantic source; 

And by the Eibble— dear as Aire! 

E 2 
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Hallowed by Friendship and the Muse, 
O'er them mine eyes would rove or rest : 

For I am one who never lose 
One kind emotion of the breast. 

Let the cold sons of Reason claim 
The praise of science and of art; 

All art, all science, and their fame, 

Are nothing — ^weighed against the Heart ! 



TO A VIOLET. 

Shake from thee that rain-drop— as pure as dew, 

And open, sweet floweret, thy foldings blue! 

For the soft shower is over, the sun from the edge 

Of the cloud hath streamed out on the young-leaved hedge; 

The song of the blackbird is sweet in the larch ; 

The sky- lark sings on the rainbow's arch; 

The breeze is as gentle as breeze may be. 

It would sport with, but never would injure thee! 

With her varied dress and her soothing hum. 
To thee from afar hath the wild bee come ; 
She hath bent thy stalk — she hath dashed the rain 
From thy head — and thy leaves expand again ; 
And the blended perfumes, which, all aroimd. 
Arise from the herbs of the moistened groimd. 
From sweet-briar bush, and from hawthorn-tree, 
Are forgot in the fragrance exhaled from thee! 
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The bee hath departed to other bowers, 

To hum and to banquet on other flowers. 

But a surer spoiler now is nigh, 

With a rose-bright cheek, and a star-bright eye, 

With hair like the sunbeams, and lips — but I pause. 

For a Father's pencil the portrait draws; 

Enough, that no lovelier hand can be. 

Than the dear little hand that now seizes thee! 



O SING TO ME NO MODISH TUNE. 

sing to me no modish tune. 
But some old Scottish air, love; 

And would you give my heart a boon. 
Then sing it Colder Faivy love! 

1 know that tasteful ears would scorn 
A thing so simple and so worn ; 
But pleasant dreams to me are borne 

In the notes of Galder Fair, love! 

Then sing to me, &c. 

Again I lead the village dance, 

Or join the village ring, love; 
Again I mark the roguish glance 
That Peggy used to fling, love; 
The reeling and the revelry. 
The wooing and the witchery. 
Return in all their truth to me 
When that old air you sing, love. 

Then sing to me, &c. 
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It throws me back the years long fied 
On Memory's mirror true^ lore; 

The married are again unwed. 
The faded bloom anew, love; 

Her stately shape my Mary shows, 

And blooms my Jeanie's lip of rose; 

Ay— forms that now in dust repose, 
Are passing in my yiew, love I 

Then sing to me, &c. 

Nor while your notes those years restore, 
Need you have doubts of me, love; 

I would not wish to live them o'er. 
Nor what I*ve been to be, love. 

With pleasure, but without regret, 

I see my loves in memory yet; 

For all their beauties here are met— 
I clasp them all in thee, love! 

Then sing to me, &c. 



IT IS SAD, VERY SAD. 

It is sad, very sad, thus without thee to roam ; 
It is sad, very sad, when the heart is at home I 
My dearest — ^yes, dearest! that word it shall be, 
For it has a sweet meaning when spoken of thee! 
My dearest — ^yes, dearest! &c. 
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My dearest, IVe been where the wild billows roll, 
And I am where the scene should enrapture my soul ; 
But, unmoved by the beauties of land and of sea, 
My soul finds them tasteless — ^ungazed on by thee! 
My dearest — ^yes, dearest 1 &c. 

Are my girls and my boys all as rosy and gay. 

Is my kind wife as well, as when I came away ? 

Are ever the questions recurring to me; 

And soon be they answered by them and by thee. 
My dearest — ^yes, dearest! that word it shall be, 
For it has a sweet meaning when spoken of thee! 



BE STILL, MY WILD HEART. 

Be still, my wild heart ! in that throb there was sin. 
For each throb of thine is another's by vow; 

And the maid 'twas my fortune to woo and to win, 
Was fair as the &irest I look upon now. 

As light was her step, and as winningly shy 
Her glances, as any commanding applause ; 

And if a slight change hath come over her — ^why 
Should he love her less who himself is the cause? 

All the rapture of hope — all the pain of suspense- 
All the charm of pursuit have been known to my soul ; 

And— crowned — shall I view with un envious sense 
The pleasures of those that yet strive for the goal? 

No! 'twas but my heart that, oblivious awhile. 
Leaped back to a time when its pulses were free; 

But — awakened — ^its beatings are true to the smile 
Of Her whose warm heart is devoted to me! 
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O LET ME ON THY BREAST. 

let me on thy breast, love, 
My burning brow recline ; 

Or let me sink to rest, love, 

Thine own reposed on mine! 
Perchance my dreams — ^if dreams should come— 

Of brighter things may be, 
Than aught Life mingles in the sum 

Of ills it heaps on met 

Alas! my heart is sofl, love. 

Unfit the rush to brave, 
Of troubles which too oft, love, 

Break o'er me — ^wave on wave! 
'Tis but when thus, aU chastely fond. 

Thine arms around me twine, 

1 feel 'twere sinful to despond 

While blest with love like thine 1 



MARK, ELLEN, HOW FAIR. 

Mark, Ellen, how fair on the wild-briar bush 
The last single blossom appears! 

A rose of September, that ventures to blush 
Where nothing protects it or cheers. 

Though the sun be o'erclouded, the breezes be chilT, 
And though bitter showers o'er it have passed. 

Round the green boughs that bear it — defying each ill- 
Its balm and its beauty are cast! 
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And seems it not, Ellf n, as lonely it blooms, 

Like the last of our fair summer friends. 
Who clings to us still, though the atmosphere glooms. 

And the tempest in fury descends? 
Yet it cannot, my love, be an emblem of thee: 

When my youth and my fortune are past, 
Thy love shall survive, and o'er life's withered tree 

Its balm and its beauty be cast I 



MY DEAR, IF COLD. 

My dear, if cold the world have grown, 

If those that smiled have turned away, 
And if the light our past hath known. 

Shall never gild our ftUure day — 
What then? We will not therefore droop. 

But bear the change as best we can: 
Cheer thou thy little rosy group, 

I'll suffer as becomes a Man! 

The term of human life is brief, 

The point is how to pass it well : 
Small matters both are joy and grief. 

Soon ended in the * narrow cell.' 
But if we ne'er to baseness stoop, 

We digniiy the little span : 
Then cheer, my love, thy rosy group, 

I'll suffer as becomes a Man! 

£ 3 
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Yon heartless wretch whose god is gold. 

The veriest slave of womaa bom, 
In hate we will not deign to hold — 

Well hardly condescend to— nscom / 
Beneath his shade let others droop, 

We reck not if he bless or ban!— 
Cheer thou thj little rosj group, 

ril suffer as becomes a Man! 

Life does not terminate with breath, 

Nor fame and infamy with life; 
There's execration after death, 

And tears and glory too, my Wife! 
O! who would fawn, or cringe, or stoop, 

For aught that He may do or plan? — 
No, no! Cheer thou thy rosy group, 

ril suffer as becomes a Man! 



THEY'VE BUILT A HOUSE. 

They've built a House on yonder slope 

Huge, grim, and prison-like, and dull ! 
With grated walls that shut out Hope, 

And cells, of wretched paupers full. 
And they, if we for help should call. 

Will thither take, and lodge us thus; 
But Ellen, no! Their prison wall, 

I swear it, was not built for us! 
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We Ve lived together fourteen years ; 

Three boys and four sweet girls are ours ; 
Our life hath had its hopes and fears, 

Its autumn blights, its summer flowers ; 
But ever with determined front, 

And heart that scorned in ill to bow, 
Have we sustained misfortune's brunt; 

We never quailed — nor will we now! 

Our eldest hope — our Sally — she 

Who steals from e'en her play to books, 
O GrodI in yon Bastile to see 

The sweetness of her modest looks I 
And Esty, who hath little mind 

For books when there is time to play, 
Her little heart would burst, to find 

The same dull prison every day I 

His father's picture, too, my Bob, 

My double both in head and heart — 
And Bill, whom it were sin to rob 

Of his red cheek and emulous part — 
And Fanny with her craftiness — 
' And Jack that screams so very low — 
Shall they put on their prison-dress f 

My dear — ^my dear — ^thet shall not go! 

They shall not go— to pine apart. 

Forgetting kindredship and home ; 
To lose each impulse of the heart 

That binds us wheresoe'er we roam! 
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And we, whom GrOD and Love made one, 
Whom Man and Law would disunite, 

We will not, Famine's death to shnn, 
Sleep there, or wake, a single night! 

Still is their act — ^in something — mild: 
Though / no more must share your rest, 

They would permit your infant child 
To — tug at an exhausted breast ! 

And Jack would cease, poor boy! to scream- 
Awed by some keeper's rod and threat; 

While, sunk in cribs, the rest would drefim 
Of days — ^too well remembered yet ! 

Away I On En6LAND*s soil we stand; 

Our means have, erst, supplied the poor y 
We haoe claims on our father-land; — 

No, no— that right is ours no more ! 
But we will die a Beggar s death. 

Rather than pass their hated wall ! 
On some free hill breathe out our breath — 

One nameless grave receiving all ! 



TO DREAM OF THE DEAD. 

Believe not, my love, what the proverb hath said, 
That to dream of the Dead is an omen of ill ; 

But rather esteem it a privilege, made 

For the lone and the left who must tarry here sdil I 
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I know not the waking hour, filled with the deep, 

The solemn emotions of joy and of awe, 
That thrill — ^when Invisible Hands, during sleep, 

The curtain 'twixt me and the spirit-clime draw! 

To watch the glooms part, and the splendors evolve ; 

To see the bright habitants moving in bliss ; 
To note each dear shape, Death has failed to dissolve ; 

To catch the old smile! and yet something to miss — 

Some look, or some manner, which, living, they had ; 

And to find that they speak not!— once kindly that spoke! 
Give feelings so strange, so delightful, though sad! 

I never thus dreamt, but I wept when I woke. 

For I woke to a world — not the world of my youth, 
But a new and a cold one of strangers instead : 

Alas, we have lived, till we feel the sad truth — 

If we dream of our friends, we must dream of the Dead ! 



THERE^S NANE LIKE MY AIN WIFE. 

Yon lass ye see sae lightly trip. 
She ha49, nae doubt, a rosy lip, 
And ye might, maybe, like to sip 

Its hineyed dews yere lane, lad; 
But she isna like my ain wife, 
My ain, ain, ain wife. 
There's nane like my ain wife — 

m say't and say^t again, lad! 
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Yon lassie has a bright blue e*e, 
Wr glance sae pawkj and sae slee, 
And je might, maybe, like to see 
Its loye-blinks a' yere ain, lad; 
But she isna like, &c. 

A rosier lip, a pawkier e^e 
Its mine to prize, and mine to prie. 
And O! a heart that*s a' for me. 
For me, and me alane, lad! 
There's nane like, &c. 

When blasts o^ canld misfortune blaw, 

And puirtith's showers around me fa'. 

Her bonnie smile gleams thro* them a', 

Like sunshine in the rain, lad! 

There's name like, &c. 

And then wi' buds she's decked my bower, 

As bonnie as the mither-flower, 

And, placed wi' them, its past my power 

To say how proud and fain, lad, 
I feel beside my ain wife, 
My ain, ain, ain wife, 
There's nane like my ain wife — 

1*11 sayt and say't again, lad!" 



/ 
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MY COT WAS LOW. 

My cot was low, and scant my fare; 

But round my evening fire 
Was placed as sweet a group as e'er 

Looked love upon their sire. 
And there, too, sat my patient wife — 

None fairer sat in hall — 
My sharer in the ills of life, 

And soother of them all 1 
For them, thi'ough cold and heat, I wrought. 

But sorely did their number press; 
And — ^Heaven forgive me for the thought I — 

I almost wished it less. 

Affliction came. My fire-side group 

Diminished year by year; 
One after one, I saw them droop, 

The duteous, and the dearl 
And when my last was borne to earth, 

Wealth grew — ^I scarce knew how; 
But mine was now a childless hearth. 

And wealth was nothiag now! 
Take, take, I cried, my useless gold, 

Give back my group my hearth to bless. 
And I will work through heat and cold, 

Nor ever wish it less I 
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IN MY HEY-DAY OF YOUTH. 

In my hej-day of youth, when each pulse beat to glee, 

I roved amang lasses o* ilka degree, 

The gentle, the simple, the cauld and the kind. 

The neat coimtry girl, and the lady refined ; 

But when I looked out a companion for life, 

I found nane to suit like my ain little Wife! 

She was heir to nae wealth, but, to balance it a*. 
Her tastes were na nice, and her wishes were la' ; 
Her forbears were poor, but to tell it Fm fain. 
She needna to blush for their deeds nor her ain ; 
The tap o* the cassay they trod on thro' life, 
And left their fair fame to my ain little Wife. 

By the ingle at e*en, when my labour is o er, 
I draw my chair ben on a nice sanded floor. 
Then I tell her a tale, or she sings me a sang, 
And the lang winter nights are to us never lang; 
While to keep a* things tidy *s the pride o* her life. 
And I ca' her in rapture my ain little Wife! 

If there's gloom in her e'e — ^as a vapour will rise 
And darken the bluest o' simmer's blue skies — 
It stays na sae lang till it quite disappears. 
Laughed aff by a love-blink, or melted in tears — 
In tears that brings feelings the sweetest in life, 
As I clasp to my bosom my ain little Wife! 
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THE WANE OF THE DAY. 

O I the heart is not so light 

In the wane of the day, 
And the eye is not so bright 

In the wane of the day ; 
The ear hath duller grown 
For the swell of music's tone, 
And the dance's charm is gone 

In the wane of the day! 

The sweet spring hath its buds 

In the wane of the day, 
Where the primrose decks the woods 

In the wane of the day; 
The mead is flushed with gold, 
And the lark is on the wold. 
But he sings not as of old — 

In the wane of the day! 

Yet I have some ties to life 

In the wane of the day ; 
I've a fair and frugal wife 

In the wane of the day ; 
And when round my evening hearth 
Mix my little band in mirth, 
I'm the happiest man on earth 

In the wane of the day! ' 
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THE AULD SCOTTISH TONGUE. 

The language o* England, like England's ain race, 

Is manly, yet tender; is blunt, yet refin'd; 
Reflectin* wi' vigour, wi' pith, an' wi' grace, 

Ilk bound o' the breast, an' ilk mood o' the mind. • 
But ae tongue I like better, nor care wha mak' light o't; 

Its dear to me written, or spoken, or sung ; 
There's somethin' that warms in the soim' an' the sight o't; 

An' a' tongues seem poor to the auld Scottish Tongue. 

It isna a dialect found in a dale. 

Or fix'd to a province, an' vulgariz'd a' ; 
Its the speech o' a nation — o' nations the wale — 

Ance spoken by Monarchs, ance thimder'd in Law. 
An' Genius has made it his vehicle : loudly 

In tale an' in sang thro' the warl' it has rung, 
Till hearts, proud o' Scotland, hae beat yet mair proudly. 

To hear in far lands the dear auld Scottish Tongue! 

But its no that the tongue is a nation's; its no 

That 'twas spoken by Kings, an' has thunder'd in Law; 
Its no because Genius has taught it to glow 

In tale an' in sang that enchanted us a'. 
It isna for them, or for them a'thegither. 

That I lo'e it when written, or spoken, or sung: 
The tongue o' auld Scotland I UarrCd frae my Mither, 

An' there's her fireside in the auld Scottish Tongue! 
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THE MINSTREUS BOY. 

The day is gane when I could keep 

Step wi* the lave by the Ha* house fire; 
The day is gane when I could sleep 

Sound as a tap in bam or byre. 
I'm altered noo in mind and mood; 

In loftier things I seek my joy; 
I've gotten a name wad mak' some proud; — 

But the Minstrel's no the MinstreVa Boy! 

I hate the warl's heartless mass, 

Vile, dirty dross their end and aim ; 
Yet I — ^if I erect wad pass — 

Maim steep my soul in filth like them. 
For time brought luve, and luve brought care. 

And care brings meikle o' annoy : 
I'd gie some coin to wear ance mair 

The lightsome heart o* the MinstreFs Boy! 



THE WARS ARE ALL OVER. 

The wars are all over, all over, all over, 

The wars are all over, an* our sodgers come hame; 

An* in ilk house there's weepin', there's weepin', there's 
weepin'. 
But it isna for sorrow, it isna for shame! 
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Four our lads have done bravely, done bravely, done bravely ; 

They have fought for their country, an' come back wi'&me ; 
Yet in ilk house there*s weepin', there's weepin', there's 
weepin'. 

But the tears are o' pleasure to see them come hame! 

O ! I hae nae sodger, nae sodger, nae sodger, 

To fly to my welcome, nae lad to come hamel 
In the cauld field they've left him, they've left him, they've 
left him. 

On the bed — ^as they ca' it — of honour and fame. 
Wae, wae to their honour, their honour, their honour! 

Its a poor, poor conceit to gie death sic a name : 
There's naething for me, now, but sickness, heart-sickness, 

An' the tear that maim fa', but can ne'er bring him hame ! 



THE GOWAN. 

When Simmer smiles firae sea to sea. 
An' a' her flowers are growin'— o, 

The dearest to my love an' me 
Is the bonnie, simple gowan, — o. 

My love he bade me name a flower. 
The violet, rose, or lily — o. 

That in the dreary absence-hour 
Should mind me o' my Willie — o. 
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And lie wad choose the same, he said, 

To be a true-love token — o, 
Of promise to his winsome maid 

That never should be broken — o. 

I wadna choose the violet blue, 

I wadna tak' the lily — o, 
Nor yet the rose o' fairest hue, 

To mind me o* my Willie — o. 

For thae are but a simmer sweet, 

An' soon they fa' thegither— o; 
They couldna be an emblem meet 

O' love that ne'er shall wither— o. 

We tum'd to whare the glen was green, 

An' whare the bum was rowin'— o, 
An' there our bonnie choice was seen 

The sweet, the simple gowan— o! 

The gowan lives on muir an' dale, 

It glents by shaw an' fountain— o ; 
Ye'll find it in the lonest vale, 

An' on the wildest mountain — o. 

The sma'est bield, when winter blaws, 

'111 fence its hardy blossom— o, 
An' to the slightest blink that fa's, 

It 'ill spread its bonnie bosom — o. 

Nae farther can the flowerie bear 

The fond conceit we cherish — o; 
The storm maim come that winna spare, 

The flower maun feel an' perish— -o. 



1 
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While love 'ill fend in mirkest hours, 
An* when the blast blaws sairest— o ; 

Ay — ^when our fate the darkest lowers, 
True love blooms aye the fairest— o! 

Yet on the hill, or on the lea, 
Or whare the bum is rowin'— o, 

I like our true-love pledge to see, 
The sweet, the simple gowan — o! 



THE GEM OF THE YEAR. 

' Tis sweet to escape from the noise of the city, 
And spend one free day with a few we hold dear. 

Who— all of them pleasant, and some of them witty — 
Are sure to make that day the gem of the year. 

The Thames that rolls by with its freightage of treasure, 

Must ebb— while we sit — ^in its changeful career; 
But no ebb shall take place in our spring-tide of pleasure, 

4 

Till the Sim has gone down on this gem of the yearl 

If the days we have passed had their trouble or sorrow, 
If the heart had its pang, and the eye had its tear, — 

Sad thought may return with the gloom of to-morrow ; 
Such thought shall not sully this gem of the year! 

'Tis a banquet of Friendship, which after-reflection 
The deeper shall hallow, the more shall endear ; 

For long shall come back on each pleased recollection 
The beauty and light of this gem of the yearl 
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THE MEETING OF THE WATEES. 

The vale of Avoca has long had its fame, 

For Erin's high bard gave a charm to its name ; 

And those " waters" shall " meet" and flow on in his lay, 

And that " valley" shall bloom — till Creation decay! 

And sweet vale of Akay! thy banks are as green, 
Thy waters as bright as Avoca's, I ween ; 
And would that a Moore came — a pilgrim — to thee, 
And mused at the meeting of Eotha and Dee I 

To thee all the pleasing attractions belong, 
That appealed to his heart, and awakened his song; 
For while fresh as Avoca's the bloom thou dost wear. 
Thou hast bosoms as friendly, and faces as fair! 

And O I could he lend me his harp or his skill, 
Could he give me the power — as I now have the will — 
Then, linked with Avoca's, immortal should be 
The fame of the meeting of Botha and Dee! 



THE BRHDE IS AWAY. 



-r# 



The Bride is away — and there does not breatl^j^^ne 
Within the glad sound of these bells, ^ 

Who feels not as if with that lady were gone 
Some charm from the spot where "he dwells ; 
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There does not breathe one but who feels at his heart 

Two ctlrrents of sentiment met, 
And who hardlj knows whether the tear that would start, 

Is the offspring of joy, or regret I 

The Bride is away — ^like a bird from the bower. 

In which 'twas the sweetest that sung; 
Like a flower she hath passed, like a violet flower, 

That perfumed all the place where it sprung! 
And she charms other hearts with her bloom and her song,- 

But though of her presence berefl, 
The thought of her goodness and loveliness long 

Will be sweet in the hearts she has left I 



I KNOW A FACE. 

I know a face — ^that face is thine — 

Which he that sees it likes ; 
Though it might puzzle to define 

Where lies the charm that strikes. 

'Tis not in eyes — at least I've seen 

As brilliant ones, immoved ; 
Nor cheeks — ^for cheeks as fair have been. 

And yet the face less loved. 

'Tis not in lip, or glossy hair, 

That waves or breathes delight — 

These may be matched ; and here I swear 
Thy looks are matchless quite. 
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Nor is it in them all combined, 

Though made to warm and win; 
The charm we seek, but cannot find. 

Must reach us from within! 

Thence — ^pure as mooolight — ^beams the soul 

Through the transparent face! 
And thence the kind heart lends the whole 

Its own bewitching grace! 



MY FANNY IS TRUE. 

An eye in its dark- glancing beauty hath spoken, 
A lip hath been pressed like a rose-bud in dew, 

And the clasp of a soft hand has thrilled as a token 
Through fibre and vein — that my Fanny is true! 

There's a tint of romance in the sunbeam that lightens 
By turns the green vale, and the mountain's wild hue; 

It comes from the thought that internally brightens, 
The heart-blessing thought — ^that my Fanny is true! 

There's a voice in the gale, as it sighingly wanders 

Where the young buds of spring open green on the view; 

There's a voice in the stream, as it purely meanders, 
Breathing fresh o'er the soul — ^that my Fanny is true! 

The lark, as he soars from the strained eye of wonder, 
Or brushes the white cloud that streaks the fine blue, 

Sends down his loud note to the choristers under. 
And wood and vale ring with — my Fanny is true! 

F 
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O soften, my songl for a transport is given. 

To which the best chords of the bosom are due; 

And sink like the gale on a rose-bank at eren, 
In a long sigh of bliss — ^that my Fanny is true! 



THE OLD BARD'S SONG. 

Had Song brought the name it has brought me to-day, 

Ere the friends — ^the first friends — of my heart died away, 

To whom all my young aspirations were known, 

And whose faith in my destiny equalled my own! 

How sweet 'twould have been to reflect, that the few 

Who predicted my fame, could exult in it too! 

To know that the plaudits which hailed my success, 

Were felt by one heart it was rapture to bless I 

For the spring-gale of Fame gains a fragrance above 

Its own — ^from the flowers of Friendship and Love! 

But moumiul it is, the wished name to receive, 

When a new race look on at the deeds I achieve — 

With wonder, perhaps, but O ! not with that swell 

Of the heart they would feel, who in youth loved me well! 

With pleasure, it may be, but not with the smile 

That she would bestow, could she greet me the while! 

Oh, none can describe — save the wretch who has known — 

How worthless is Fame, when the Valued are gone; 

When the spring-gale has nought its own fragrance above ; 

When dead are the flowers of Friendship and Love! 
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Ol ASK ME NOT. 

1 ask m€ not, as I was wont, 

To hail with you the opening year! 

I meet it with a placid front, 

But will not hope, and will not fear. 

If aught of joy its course bestow, 
It can but be what I have known; 

And if it bring a weight of woe, 
I bore it in the year that^s flown. 

It will but sweep — as all have swept — 

Over a bosom never still, 
And see the same contention kept 

Between ' low wants* and * lofty will*; 

See each new effort feebler grow 

To reach the point I &kin would win ; 

And high resolves I can't ^^rego. 
Still planned, but ever to begin. 

But for some hearts my death would grieve, 
And some dear wards that claim my stay, 

Methinks that I could gladly leave 
The weary scene, and pass away! 

Then ask me not, as I was wont. 
To hail with you the opening year ; 

I meet it with a placid front. 

But will not hope, and will not fear. 

F 2 
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SHE IS FALLING BT GBIEF. 

She is falling by grief, 

Like a rose in its prime, 
Ere the bloom of its leaf 

Bears a token of time, 
Which wastes every minute, 

Yet not from decay,— 
But a canker within it, 

That eats it away. 

No fairer draws breath ; 

And no purer bore name. 
Till one wrong step brought death 

To her peace and her fame. 
O God! yet to win her 

From thoughts that o'er-prey. 
From the canker within her 

That eats her away! • 



THERE'S A DARK HOUR COMING. 

There's a dark hour coming. 

Which thou, so kind and dear. 
In all thy beauty blooming, 

Shalt fail to charm or cheer! 
The shade it casts before it. 

Its very shade is drear — 
And my soul, as it comes o'er it, 

Feels a deep, prophetic fear I 

There's a dark hour coming! 
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The honour oft applauded, 

The heart all truth to thee, 
The genius men have lauded — 

Will soon be lost in me. 
A star at once o'erclouded, 

Whose beam was fair to see — 



The sun in darkness shrouded-* 
O I nought can emblem be 

Of the dark hour coming! 

Its charm when friendship loses, 

When love is felt no more; 
When Glory and the Muses 

Have seen their influence o'er; 
When I view with hate or terror 

The friends I loved before. 
When my laugh they hear with horror. 

And — ^unthanked — ^my state deplore,—^ 
O ! that dark hour's comingl 



HOW SLEEP THE DEAD- 

How sleep the dead in yon Church-yard, 
Where chequering moonbeams purely fall ? 

How sleep the dead beneath the sward? 
Calmly — softly — sweetly alll 

In mute companionship they lie — 

No hearts that ache, no eyes that weep! 

Pain, sickness, trouble, come not nigh 
The beds of those that yonder sleep. 
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Around, the wcnrld ii pasaion-tost — 
War, murder, crime, for ever reign; 

Of sacred peace alone maj boast 

The church-yard^s imdisturbed domain. 

The stormy sea of human life, 
With all its surges, roars around; 

Their barrier-wall repels its strife- 
No wave breaks o^er their hallovred ground! 

Around, the summer sun may icorch— 
The dead feel not the sultry ray; 

Winter may howl m spire and porch- 
The dead are reckless of his sway. 

Thus sleep the dead in yon Church -yard, 
Where chequering moonbeams purely fall; 

Thus sleep the dead beneath the sward-* 
Calmly — sofUy — sweetly all I 



I SAW HER IN THE VIOLET TIME. 

I saw her in the violet time. 

When bees are on the wing. 
And then she stood in maiden prime — 

The fairest flower of spring! 
Her glances, as the falcon's bright, 

Had archness in their play; 
Her motion and her heart were light 

As linnet^s on the spray I 
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'lis come agiun, the yiolet dme, 

When flits the mountun bee; 
And others stand in maiden prime, 

Bat where — 1 where is S/Uf 
Alas I the linnet now may sing 

Beside her earlj tomb I 
Alas I the fairest flower of spring 

Hath perished in its bloom I 

But no, bat no I That midden now. 

Immortal and serene, 
Wears glory on her noble brow 

That ' eye hath never seen.1 ' 
That flower, too soft for this world's air, 

Transplanted in its prime, 
Blooms now where it is always fair, 

And always violet lime! 



THOUGH WINTER'S CHILL BREEZES. 

Thongb winter's chill breezes have blighted each flower, 
And nature is ead in the gloom of the hour, 
The blithe smile of summer o'er mountain and plain, 
To garden and grove will bring beauty again. 
But the Rose that has fallen by Breamish's side, 
la the glow of its tints, and the height of its pride, 
What dew shall refreshen? what sunbeam restore? 
'Tis vanished from earth, and shall grace it no morel 
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The clouds that envelope the stm in mid course. 
That sun jet will vanquish, and shine in his force; 
As dark on my soul are the sorrow-clouds met, 
But the sun that should chase them, for ever hath set ! 
Farewell I I must mourn thee, a bright vision gone, 
Of beautj that bloomed, and of virtue that shone ; 
For, though fair among angels, 'tis thine to adore, 
'Tis mine to behold and to clasp thee, no morel 



THE FLOWER OF MALHAMDALE, 

If on some bright and breezeless eve. 

When falls the ripe rose leaf by leaf. 
The moralising bard will heave 

A sigh that seems allied to grief, — 
Shall I be blithe, shall I be mute, 

Nor shed the tear, nor pour the wail. 
When Death has blighted to its root 

The sweetest Flower of Malhamdale ? 

Her form was like the fair sun-stream 

That glances through the mists of noon*- 
Ah! little thought we that its beam 

Would vanish from our glens so soonl 
Yet when her eye had most of mirth, 

And when her cheek the least was pale, 
They talked of purer worlds than earth — 

She could not stay in Malhamdale I 
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The placid depth of that dark eye. 

The wild-rose tint of that fair cheek — 
Will still awake the long-drawn sigh, 

While Memory of the past shall speak. 
And we can never be but pained 

To think, when gazing on that vale, 
One Angel more to Heaven is gainedy 

But one is lost to Malhamdalel 

I may not tell what dreams were mine— - 

Dreams, laid in bright futurity — 
When the full, soft, and partial shine 

Of that fair eye was turned on me. 
Enough, enough — the blooming wreath 

Of Love, and Hope, and Joy, is pale. 
And now its withering perfumes breathe 

O'er yon new grave in Malhamdalel 



GEEEN HOMIL-HEUGH. 

The wild thyme still blossoms on green Homil-heugh; 

The daisy and crow-flower mingle there still; 
And the young, as in other years, climb it to view 

The wanderings bright of the Glen and the Till. 
But where, where is He, who delighted to view 
The charms of that valley from green Homil-heugh? 

O Memory 1 I need not invoke thee to roll 

Away the dark mists of long years ; and to bring 

The light of that time on my sorrowing soul. 

When together we roved in our Manhood's gay spring; 

Too oflen, for happiness, pass in review 

The days we have spent upon green Homil-heugh! 

f3 
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How we talked! as we loitered bj dell and bj shelf, 
Or sat on some moss-coyered crag in the sun — 

We spoke not of station, we spoke not of pelf; 
We talked but of bards and the glory thej won! 

And bright were the hopes — ah, to bath how untrue! — 

Our young bosoms cherished on green Homil-heugh. 

1 who could have thought, that beheld the fair dawn — 
Beheld of his Mind the first splendors unfurled — 

That a dark cloud would o'er it so shortly be drawn. 
Eclipsing for ever its light to the world? 

That the Harp, whose wild strains he so daringly threw, 

So soon would be silent on green Homil-heugh? 

But 'tis so with all bright things. The rose newly blown 
Soon withers; the sunbeam is quenched in the shower; 

The rainbow just shines on the cloud, and is gone; 
The lightning just flashes, and past is its power: 

And the soul oi my first friend hath vanished like dew 

From the calm morning side of the green Homil-heugh I 



MY WILLIAM. 

My William died in London, 

In London broad and brave; 
His little life was but a drop 

Dashed from her mighty wave! 
And few there were that mourned my boy, 

When he went to his grave. 
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Few mourned — and when we laid him 

In his earth-bed cold and low, 
No hireling Mute, I said, should stand 

In mimicry of woe; 
But genuine tears from eyes he loved, 

Flowed forth — as still they flow. 

I thought — ^but that was weakness — 

I had rather seen him laid 
In the distant, rural, green church-yard 

Near which a child he played. 
With daisies o'er the turf to bloom, 

And no dull walls to shade. 

How shall we e'er forget him? 

His eye, instinct with light — 
His cheek's fair bloom, which Death itself 

Found it most hard to blight — . 
His little manly bearing — ^all 

That made our cottage bright I 

Above a boy ambitious 

To learn, to work, to rise — 
Beyond his years considerate. 

And ominomly wise — 
O how I prized him I Now^ it seems 

That half I did not prize. 

O London ! fatal London 1 

How proud to come was 1 1 
How proud was-A«/ how proud were all! 

And all have come — ^to diel 
Pass on, sad years! and close the tale 

With its best words-^-" Here lie " 
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WE OFTEN LAUGHED AT FANNY. 

We often laughed at Fanny, 

But we loTed her while we laughed; 
She was so odd a mixture 

Of simplicity and craft. 
Whatever she thought she uttered; 

And her words — she " reckoned nou*t ^ 
Of the fine flash talk of London: 

Hers was Yorkshire out and outf 
While her little schemes of cunning, 

Which she thought so veiled, were still 
As obvious as the channel 

Of the purest mountain rilL 
Thus her heart being good and gentle, 

And transparent all her craft, 
We often laughed at Fanny, 

But we loved her while we laughed I 

A short life was my Fanny's, 

And slight the warning given! 
But her sins were those of childhood. 

And her spirit is in Heaven. 
All through her words, when dying, • 

Ran a vein of solemn thought; 
And we felt how unse was Fanny, — 

We had laughed more than we ought. 
Yet even in those moments 

Came out a phrase, a word, 
That reminded us of periods 

When the same with mirth we heard. 
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And we oft recall her sapngs, 

Her playfulness and craft; 
But now — ^*tis odd — ^we weep the most 

At what the most we laughed! 



SLEEP, MY MARY! 

Sleep, my Mary! sleep, my Mary! 

Sleep, though darksome be thy bed ; 
Sleep, my Mary! sleep, my Mary! 

Sleep, though round thee lie the dead. 
Sleep! — To this bed comes not nigh 

Tortured night, or troubled day ; 
Fearless sleep, the dead that lie 

Roimd thee — O how harmless they! 

Sleep, my Mary! sleep, my Mary! 

Dream not thou art left alone — 
Listen, Mary! listen, Mary! 

Well was once my footstep known! — 
Hush! — ^That sob was much too loud; 

Glad I am the grave is deep! 
It would pain her in her shroud, 

Could she hear her father weep! 

Sleep, my Mary! sleep, my Mary! 

Dead thou art not — scarce removed; / 
Still, my Mary! still, my Mary! 

Thou art living, thou art loved! 
Living still — at least to me. 

Still before my inward eye ; 
Loved — as nothing else can be! 

Loved — till life and memory die! 
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THE CHAIN IS BROKEN, FATHER. 

The chain is broken, Father, 

That bound together three; 
The middle link is taken; — 

But thou art left to me. 
And I to thee, my Father! 

And here I promise thee, 
That ne'er was truer Daughter found, 

Than thou shalt find in me I 

I have no lie to life. Father; 
Save thee, I have not one! 

I bear indeed the name of wife. 
But husband I have none. 

I name not this regretfully- 
All that is over now — 

I name it but to let thee see 
That my sole tie art Thou! 

And I will tend thee. Father, 

As long as I have breath ; 
And if it please my Mother's God, 

m tend thy bed of death. 
Then, the last tie dissevered, 

ril follow her and thee, 
Where Love shall join the links again 

That bound together three/ 
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STOP, O STOP THE PASSING-BELL. 

Stop, O stop the passing-bell I 

Painfully, too painfuUy, 
It strikes against the heart, that knell ; 
I cannot bear its tones — they tell 

Of misery, of misery! 
All that soothed and sweetened life 
In the Mother and the Wife — 
All that would a charm have cast 
O'er the future as the past — 
AU is torturing in that knell ! 
Stop, O stop the passing-bell. 

Stop it — ^no ! But change the tone. 

And joyfully, ay, joyfully. 
Let the altered chimes ring on, 
For the Spirit that hath flown 

Exultingly, exulHnglyl 
She hath lefb her couch of pain ; 
She shall never feel again 
But as angels feel — afar 
Climed beyond the Morning Star, 
Agony and death unknown I — 
Let the joyful chimes ring on!— 



SHE SHALL NOT DIE. 

'^ She shall not die — ^as thousands die- 
To be forgot ere long; 

The poefs friend shall claim a sigh 
While lives the poefs song ! " 
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Such was my inward thought, or vow, 
When o'er my hour of mirth 

The tidings flashed, that cold was now 
The kindest heart on earth. 

Then winter wrapped the land in snow; 

The summer decks it now ; 
Yet unawaked one note of woe, 

And unfulfilled my vow. 

And ah! unless the poet could 
Take all of sweet and fair 

That summer sheds by yale and wood, 
And all the music then 



Could take from flowers their fairest hues, 
Their sweetest notes from birds, 

And by some magic skill transiuse 
The whole into his words — 

How should he hope, in-^hrases meet. 

His tribute to prefer ? 
Or how reflect the virtues sweet 

That lived and bloomed in Her ? 

Vain effort! She who sleeps below. 

Must sleep unsung as now — 
Still unawaked one note of woe. 

And unfulfilled my vow; 

Save for these rhymes y which, unreproved. 
May this proud boast prolong — 

" He had a friend too much beloved. 
Too deeply mourned, for song!" 
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THE DEAREST OF A'. 

Kony auld frien's to Town come, in kiadness, to me, 
Wi' the heart in the hand, an' the soul in the e'e; 
An' blithely I meet them, as aft as they ca'j 
Bat there's ane that comes never — the dearest of a' I 

There's aflen some failin' where maist one wad lean; 
Some mickle 'ill phraise when but little they mean. 
Tou felt his heart beat in ilk word he let fa' ; 
But that kind ane comes never — the dearest of a' ! 

It isna the distance — that soon wad be pass'd ; 
Its nae fit o' cauldness — that short while wad last; 
Its the stem grip o' Death that keeps Hudson awa', 
An' he will come never— the dearest of a' 1 

My ain day is closin', an' I, too, maun die ; 
I scarce care how soon — if we him I may be; 
For nane but gude fellows around him 111 draw. 
An' be they a' Monarchs, he's King o' them a' I 



LAY HIM BY HIS FATHER! 

O lay him by his father, 

The monmed wi^ many tears! 
Alasl we would have rather 

He had seen his father's years; 
But Death vrill ever gather 

AU ages to his fold — 
Then lay him by his father, 

The young man by the old I 
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Lay the son beside the father, 

The branch beside the tree! — 
We will not weep! — ^but rather 

Say — ^** Rest ye peacefully, 
Till God— our Shepherd— gather 

His loved ones to his fold; 
Then rise — ^both son and father, 

The young man and the old ! ** 



MUTE IS THE LYRE OF EBOR. 



*' We bring our years to an end/ as it were a tale that is told."— ^ 

Psalms. 



Mute is the Lyre of Eborl cold 
The Minstrel of the streamy Aire! 

The " years" are passed, the " tale" is told: 
Prepare the shroud, the grave prepare! 

The tale is told — ^what is the tale? 

The same that still the ear hath won. 
As oft as, in life's humbler vale, 

Grenius hath found a wayward Son. 

First comes the magic time of life. 

When Boyhood sees nor dreams of gloom; 

And when within the breast are rife 

Thoughts that are made of light and bloom! 
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Then Youth will all its burning hopes 

Of feme and glory ne'er to die, 
When manfully with fate he copes, 

And wiU not see a penl nigh. 

At length he gives to public gaze 

The transcript of his glowing thought; 

And vulgar marvel, high- bom praise, 
Seem earnests of the meed he sought. 

Now round him crowd, where'er he wends. 

His mind yet pure and undebased. 
The countless troop of tcUenfs friendSy 

Men who affect — ^but have not — ^taste. 

These bid him press to eager lips 

The double poison of their bowl — 
Flatteries that weaken as he sips, 

And draughts that darken sense and soul! 

O for a voice to rouse him up. 

To warn him, ere too late it be, 
That Frenzy mantles in the cup. 

And that its dregs are — ^Misery! 

Days pass — ^years roll — ^the novelty 

That charmed at first, is faded now : 
And men that sought his hour of glee, 

Eepel him with an altered brow. 

Where is the bard's indignant breath? 

Alas, the bard, £rom habits learned. 
Is powerless to resent; and Death 

Kindly receives him — spent and spumed! 
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Talk ye of Fame? O 1 be hath borne 
Contempt, aliye; but praise him, dead! 

Ay, mourn him — ^whom ye left to mourn t 
Give him a stone — ye gave not bread 1 



No more. The old, sad tale is told. 

Prepare the shroud, the grave prepare; 
For mute is Ebor's Lyre, and cold 

The Minstrel of the streamy Aire I 



AT PARKER'S TOMB. 

At Parker's tomb, e3ralting, say — 
He from the Right ne'er swerved! 

But faithfully and well ' his day 
And generation served.* 

Unwarped by censure or applause ; 

Still firm, however tried; 
The world's amount of virtue was 

Diminished when he died! 

His death was mourned by friends untold; 

And e'en his foes confess, 
That now the Queen's dominions hold 

One HONEST MAN the less! 
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POOR MART. 

In spring, alas! poor Mary dies. 
Ere many springs have found her; 

An early-blighted flower she lies, 
When all is blooming round her I 

Yet consolation gilds the tear 
With "which her fate we ponder: 

She never caused a sorrow here^ 
And ne'er will meet one yonder! 



STANZAS. 

Twenty years parted. 

Through forty years tried. 
And found still true-hearted, — 

Return to my side! 
And quiet and deep 
Shall be thy long sleep 
Where the heart is at rest, and the tear is dried I 

From trials and woes 

That so long have been thine. 

Come, taste the repose 

Which the grave hath made mine — 

And quiet and deep 

Shall be thy long sleep 
Where no blast ever comes, if no sunbeam shine! 
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With want, one long strife 
'Twas our lot to maintain, 

Till we quitted a life 
Undisgraced by a stain ; 

But quiet and deep 

Shall be our long sleep, 
Till the last Mom^s dawn see us wake again! 



THE SWEET SPRING TIME. 

I would not pass from Earth 
In the sweet spring time, 
When all fair things have birth 

In our Northland clime! 
When the forest's song is new; 
When the violet blooms in dew ; 
When the Uving woods are seen 
In their first and freshest green ; 
When the laughing mead unfolds 
A hue that shames the gold's; 
When each hawthorn-hedge in blow, 
Seems a wreath of Summer snow; 
When the azure river glides 
Through flowers that fringe its sides, 
And, crowding rich and rife, 
Drink thence exulting life ; — 
Oh, I would not vanish then 
From the world of living men! 
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I know that aHer death 

The Soul shall draw her breath 

In a finer, purer air, 

And 'mid scenes surpassing fair. 

But I feel — ^and be it said 

Not profanely! — ^might I tread 

The vales of Heaven, e'en then 

I should dream of Earth again! 

So deep, here, the love-trace 

Of nature and of place, 

That mj musings would come back 

To their old and hallowed track — 

Leave the pure life-waters there 

For the Beaumont and the Aire! 

For beautiful is Earth 
In the sweet spring time. 

When all fair things have birth 
In our Northland clime! 



BEAUMONT SIDE. 

O Beaumont- side! — The banks of Aire 

Before that flash of memory fade ; 
And Lanton Hills are'^wering there, 

With Newton's vale beneath them laid. 
There wave the very rock-sprung trees 

My curious youth with wonder eyed, 
And here the long broom scents the breeze- 

The yellow broom of Beaumont-side! 
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On these hill-tops, at break of day, 

My feet have brushed the pearly dew, 
And I have marked the dawn-star's ray 

Lost in the orient's kindling blue ; 
Then turned to see each neighbouring height 

In Morning's rosy splendours dyed, — 
While mists ascending, calm and white. 

Disclosed the banks of Beaumont-side. 

No passion then — and uupursued 

The phantom hopes of Love and Fame ; 
My breast, with piety imbued, 

Admitted — ^knew — ^no other flame. 
The hill, the stream, the flower, the tree, 

The wandering cloud, and ether wide — 
All spoke of glorious things to me. 

The lonely Boy of Beaumont-side! 

For then, as yet untaught to scofl^ 

At all my simple sires believed, 
I had not joined the Deist's laugh. 

Nor night instead of day received. 
Amid yon broom, my Bible dear. 

And David 8 harp my joy and pride, 
I felt as Angels hovered near — 

Was half in heaven on Beaumont-side! 

But shadows dim the sunniest hill. 

And dark thoughts o er my spirit sped — 

For yonder lay the church-yard still, 
With all its time-collected dead. 
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And O! to me it seemed so sad 

For ages in the grave to 'bide, 
No breeze to blow, no sun to glad! — 

My tears fell fast on Beaumont-side. 

" Why weep, fond Boy ?" a kind voice said, 

" 'Tis but the shell that wastes in earth." 
I dashed away the tear just shed, 

And knew myself of deathless birth I 
— ^I ask not Glory's cup to drain, 

I ask not Wealth's unebbing tide; 
O for the innocence again 

My young heart knew on Beaumont-side! 



ANOTHER YEAR. 

Another year, another year, 
01 who shall see another year? 
— Shalt thou, old man, of hoary head. 
Of eye-sight dim, and feeble tread ? 
Expect it not! Time, pain, and grief 
Have made thee like an autumn-leaf. 
Ready, by blast or self-decay. 
From its slight hold to drop away — 
And some sad Mom may gild thy bier 
Long, long before another year! 

Another year, another year, 
O! who shall see another year? 
— Shall you, ye young? or you, ye fair? 
Ah! the presumptuous thought forbear! 

G 
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Within this church-yard's peaceful bounds-^ 
Come, pause and ponder o'er the mounds! 
Here Beauty sleeps — ^that verdant length 
Of grave, contains what once was Strength — 
The child — ^the boy — ^the man are here : 
Ye may not see another year! 

Another year, another year, 
01 who shall see another year? 
— Shall /, whose burning thirst of fame 
No earthly power can quench or tame? 
Alas! that burning thirst may soon 
Be o'er, and aU beneath the moon — 
All my fine visions, fancy-wrought, 
And all this vortex- whirl of thought 
For ever cease, and disappear, 
Ere dawns on earth another year! 



O ! WHY IS THERE WOE ? 

Look round on this world — it is sweet, it is fair; 
There is light in its sky, there is life in its air; 
Sublimity breathes from the forms of its hills. 
And beauty winds on with its rivers and rills ; 
The dew, as with diamonds, its meads hath besprent; 
From its groves are a thousand wild melodies sent; 
While flowers of each fragrance and hue are unfurled ; 
O ! why is there woe in so lovely a world ? 
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Say not that the picture is drawn in a time 
When Summer is Queen of the sky and the clime — 
Remember young. Spring, with her rainbows and songs; 
The charm that to Autumn's bright foliage belongs ; 
And Winter's stem pomp, which no chilled feeling mars, 
In his snow-shining land, and his concave of stars 1 
Yes, well may we question, whatever sky's unfurled, 
O ! why is there woe in so lovely a world ? 

Talk not of a Spectre, whose skeleton hand 
Robs the sun of his glory, and darkens the land. 
His touch, with a power no talisman knows, 
But wraps the worn soul in a moment's repose. 
To wake in a region yet fairer than this. 
Where the heart never beats but its throb is of bliss I 
His flag is but Rapture's bright banner unfurled — 
O ! why is there woe in so lovely a world ? 

It is not in Winter, with cloud and with storm — 
There are passions yet wilder, that stain and deform! 
It is not in Death, with his fear-imaged darts — 
There are vices yet deadlier far, in our hearts! 
These mar the Eternal's beneficent plan. 
Who furnished this earth as the Eden of man, 
And bade Pleasure's fair banner be ever unfurled — 
O ! these have brought woe to so lovely a world! 
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WITH BOUNDING STEP. 

With bounding step, and laughing eye, 
Young Edgar sprang his sire to hail — 

The child had rambled far and high 
Among the crags of Malhamdale — 

" See, father, what a pretty wreath 

Of flowers I — ^I would their names I knewl- 

I found this bright (me on the heath, 
Its golden leaves all moist with dew. 

" This, father, is a primrose pale, 

I knew it in its hazel bower — 
But every child within the dale 

Knows, as I think, the primrose-flower. 

" O, this small bud 'twas hard to spy! 

Deep in a mossy cleft it grew : 
With nought to look at, save the sky, 

It seems to have imbibed its blue! " 

Not yet, perchance, had Edgar stayed 

The prattle, to a parent dear ; 
But — " Why," the anxious father said, 

" Is Henry, with his flowers, not here?*' 

" My brother? O, I had forgot," 

The little rosy boy replied, 
" I left him in the wildest spot — 

Asleep— yon mighty crag beside." 
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" Asleep, my boy?"—" Yes, father. We 

A hawk had startled from a chink ; 
And, on the crag's top leaving me, 

My brother clambered round its brink. 

" Soon did I hear his shout of glee — 

The nest became his instant prize; 
When, clambering back his way to me, 

A knot of cowslips caught his eyes. 

" He stooped, and disappeared. Some time 

I stood and watched the hazel shoot. 
By which my brother up might climb ; 

At last I sought the crag s green foot. 

" I found him lying on the sward, 

The grassy sward beneath the steep ; 
I shook, and shook him very hard — 

But, father, he was sound asleep.*' 

The father shrieked the lost one's name! 

Young Edgar heard, and held his breath ; 
For o'er him, with a shudder, came 

The thought that he had been with — ^Death! 

He led them to the fatal spot, 

Where, still and cold, his brother lay, 
Within his hand the cowslip-knot 

That lured his heedless foot astray. 

That cowslip-knot shall never pour 

Its sweets again on summer gale. 
And that poor boy shall never more 

Climb the wild crags of Malhamdale! 
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TO THE HEROINE 

OF A JUVENILE POEM, ENTITLED '* HABVEST. 

The few corn-fields tbat Craven sees, 
Like patches on her landscape green. 

Wave yellow now in sun and breeze, 
Inviting out the sickle keen. 

But who the sickle bears a^ld? 

I see no fair and youthful band. 
The shining weapon prompt to wield, 

And clear — with mirth — the waving land. 

A single reaper — (past belief I) — 
Flies awkwardly his lonely toil; 

He makes the band, he binds the sheaf. 
And rears the shock — ^without a smile! 

Tet e*en this sight of sii^e field 
And single reaper, brings to me 

A mood to which I like to yield — 
A dream of Roddam fields and Theet 

On Roddam^s Harvest-land, who now 

Bid the hot day unheeded fiy? 
Is there a Maiden fair as thou? 

Is there a Lover fond as I? 

Dost recollect, when, side by side, 
*Twas ours to lead the jovial band. 

With what delight and heart*ielt pride 
I saw thee grace my dexter hand? 
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Dost recollect — 'mid sickles* jar — 

How rung, at jests, the laughter chorus, 

Our line, the while, extending fax, 
And driving half a field before usl 

Dost recollect, at resting time. 

Announced by Hoddam's village-clock, 
(Methinks e'en now I hear the chime!) 

The squeeze beside the yellow shock? 

Dost recollect, when evening came, 

The dance got up with ready glee? 
How active grew each wearied frame! 

How lightly then I danced with thee! 

Dost recollect — when half asleep 

Thy mother and thy grumbling sire — 
The pleasant watch we used to keep, 

For hours, beside the smothered fire ? 

For e'en the fair Moon's radiance pure. 
That trembled through the window blue, 

Along the cottage furniture 

Too strong a light — for lovers — threw! 

But where art thou? and where am I? 

And Eoddam's corn-fields, where are they? 
Ah I where the days when thou wert by. 

The Bainbow of my darkest day? 
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For fair thou wert ; though ne'er perchance 
So fair as mj young fancy drew thee — 

I see, e^en yet, the roguish glance 

That linked my captive heart unto thee! 

And when I think of thee, I scarce 
Can think of thee as differing aught 

From Her who once inspired my verse — 
Though in myself a change is wrought. 

The reaper's part that once I bore 
Untired, I could not bear again ; 

And did thy sire make fast the door^ 
I could not enter at the panet 

The toilsome day would slowly pass ; 

Reflection nought could bring but woe; 
And for the nightly dance, alas. 

One Scottish reel would make me blowt 



Suppose us met in Hoddam field, 
I verging towards my fortieth year^ 

And thou not far behind, to wield 
Once more the sickle keen and dear. 

We could not choose but laugh— or weep r 
The last would be my first employment. 

To feel emotions — long asleep— 

Re-wakening, but to pcist enjoyment I 
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Is that the hand I loved to grasp! 

Thine cannot be that cheek so wan! 
Nor thine that waist I I used to clasp 

A waist that my two hands could span! 

And so the truth we might have known, 

But would not, flashes on us now — 
That youth must fly — for it Iiath flown, 

And ceased to love have I and Thou! 

On Roddam fields another race 

The parts we took of old, have ta'en; 
They toil or toy in each dear place 

That ne*er shall meet our glance again! 

Thus, when a boy on Beaumont Side, 

(A scene that is not strange to thee) 
I saw the heath-bloom in its pride 

Bend to the kiss of mountain bee: 

And bees and blooms, no doubt, are rife 
By Beaumont still; but never — ^never— 

Shall those I saw in early life 

Be seen again by that eweet river! 

— ^Well ; Time does but to us award 

The fate by millions felt before ; 
And / am " Roddam's youthful bard," 

Thou " Calder's fairest Flower" no more! 
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AH I WILL THERE A TIME COME, 

Ah I will there a time come, when coldly above me 
The earth of the valley I tread shall be laid; 

When the tears of the few that now cling to and love me. 
Unheeded shall fall — ^like the dew in the shade? 

When each chirm, and each change, and each scene it 
delights me 

To note and remember, to me shall be o'er; 
When all that to song or to musing invites me, 

To musing or song shall invite me no more? 

When rainbows o*er green, gleaming landscapes shall 
brighten, 

And melody warble irom grove and from sky ; 
When tempests shall howl, or grim thunder-clouds lighten. 

And my breast give no throb, and no sparkle my eye? 

When springs shaU refreshen the hues of the mountain, 
And summers begem with young blossoms the lea; 

And autumns with red leaves bestrew the chill fountain. 
And white winters dazzle — ^unwitnessed by me ? 

So be it! if, borne on the bright stream of ages. 
The wreath I have gathered, its freshness retain, — 

Nor sink, till the chaplets of bards and of sages 
Alike shall be lost in Eternity's main ! 
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THE CONFESSION. 



Worn to the bone by sickness and unrest; 

The same couch pressing he for years had pressed. 

By day, by night — ^long night, and weary day I 

In what his last hour seemed, an Old Man lay. 

Seemed — ^for the few that stood beside his bed, 

So oft had thought, perchance had wished him dead. 

And still beheld him linger on, that now 

They marked his agony with dubious brow. 

All life-like hue had left his face; the skin 

Clung to, and showed the shapes of, bones within; 

His eyes, the while, protruding, full, and bright, 

Appalled the gazer with unnatural light! 

Was that the glance the Soul, at parting, throws 

— Her last — on earthly fiiends, or earthly foes ? 

The gazers almost thought so. Foes, in sooth, 

Those gazers were not ; yet impartial Truth 

Must add, they were not friends. For he who lay 

On that low couch, breathing his life away, 

Had not been bom, or bred among them ; but 

Had come an old man, and had ta'en the hut 

He occupied — a hovel on a moor, 

Hardly a shelter; but the man was poor; 

And poverty — though not esteemed a crime, 

And therefore punished, as in later time — 

Was left, at least, to struggle as it might, 

While good men thought — Whateve?* is, is right! 

He came an old man and a Stranger — ^none 

Knew whence or wherefore ; but he came alone, 

And dwelt apart; all intimacy fleeing 
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A Bhjj reserved, and melancholj Being! 

When pains of body, and perhaps of mind, 

Compelled the wretch at last a couch to find, 

£*en then no aid he sought, but would have died. 

Like stag, heart-broken in the chase defied! 

But that Humanity, when that she saw, 

First roused the vicinage, and then the law: 

The latter food, the former sent a nurse, 

For which he deigned no blessing — and no curse. 

No thanks expressed he, if with kindness tried; 

Showed no resentment were a wish denied; 

But, as if all the outward world he scorned. 

Turned to his own within, and mused — ^and moiuned! 

Thus day by day, thus year by year had passed; 
£iut now a crisis seemed arrived at last; 
Which brought his neighbours — neighbours near, yet 

strange — 
Around his couch, to wait and watch the change! 

And startHng change — though not the last — appeared! 
Himself the sick man, by an eflfort, reared ; 
And lifted up — as one who would command 
Attention to his words — a bony hand, 
Whose fingers, long and fleshless, seemed to those 
That there stood round, to clatter as it rose! 
There needed no such signal; every ear 
Was open to his words, and bent to hear. 

" Hearken, my friends. No longer will I try 
To hide the truth. I cannot — cannot die! 
There is a Power that keeps me in control. 
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Prevents my parting, and shuts in my soul! 
Extends my body on his vengeance-rack, 
And when my life is flying, holds it back! 
— ^I took an oath that I would ne'er disclose 
The secret of my guilt, and of my woes ; 
But Heaven itself compels me to transgress 
That impious oath, and all that guilt confess I 
Hear it, ye Young! and pray for strength in time. 
To shun the lures and miseries of crime : 
Hear it, ye Old! and if less stained ye be. 
Thank God ye ne'er were tempted — ^like to me. 

" There is a dale in Yorkshire — bless the dale! 
Green are its banks, and watered by the Swale. 
There was my birth-place ; there my mind put forth 
The buds of early lore, and future worth ; 
And there I first saw her, for love of whom, 
By one rash deed I blasted all my bloom! 
— Had you seen Ellen! — ^I behold her now! 
Her sunny ringlets, and her snowy brow, 
Her meek, blue eyes, her figure like the fay's — 
As fays are fashioned in our Northern lays! 
She was a thing to cherish — ^not to kill ; 
And yet, O God! I murdered her. — ^Be still; 
I did not shed her blood — ^I was no fiend — 
Though I became one! — ^Not much longer screened 
Shall be the rest; but spare me! I would stay, 
And linger, while I can, upon a way 
That hath an end so horrible! — ^I won 
My Ellen's heart, and thereby was undone! 
The conquest which to gain, employed my hours, 
Absorbing all my purposes and powers— 
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And would have been — ^nay, was — mj highest pride, 

Became her ruin, and mj own beside I 

Her father had some wealth, and mine had none; 

Her father coldly eyed my father's son; 

Yet said, good h^mouredly, his child should wait, 

And see if Fortune would amend my state. 

* Gret rich,' he cried. * The lamp of love burns pale. 

Without its oil, in any cot on Swale 1' 

— ^I felt the reason of his speech. I went, 

My mind made up, and gained my love's consent, 

That I, for three years' space, should leave the dale, 

And try to gather riches — ^far from Swale. 

She vowed, unasked — for well her heart I knew — 

That I should find her as I left her — ^true. 

^^ In a new scene I laboured, hand and head; 
Ay, laboured virtuously; yet ill I sped. 
Two years were spent, and still my purse was light; 
When one unhappy, most unhappy night, 
At a blithe village fair I met a man — 
An evil meeting I — just as gloom began. 
Which passed from nature's breast at morning's shine. 
But which no morning ever drove from minel 
We talked, we drank ; and still, as flowed the bowl, 
Increasing confidence unlocked my soul; 
And as my treasured wishes out I spread. 
My new acquaintance grasped my hand, and said: 
* I like thee I Thou hast virtue; thou hast worth; 
And must, and shalt be happy! — ^Let us forth. 
But first exhaust that glass — and now, another — 
A third I — By Jove, I love thee as a brother! 
One more — ^it smacks of nectar! — Come, sir! Now, 
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Thou shalt be wealthy, and I'll show thee how,^ 
We rose ; and leaving fast the lights that flared 
From caravan and show- booth, forth we fared ; 
Reached a wide moor, o'er which — ^to vanish soon — 
A faint light trembled from the setting Moon ; 
Enough to indicate that all around 
Was furze and heath, or marsh and broken ground. 
*Here may be won,' he said, * if thou hast nerve. 
The meed thy virtue and thy love deserve ; 
Won — not by labour, and by slow degrees — 
But snatched in one bold moment, and with ease! 
—A Highlander will shortly come this way, 
Whose cattle stocked one half yon fair to-day. 
Who ne*er turned homeward, it is well avouched. 
Without his hundreds made, and snugly pouched. 
This eve — unseen — myself beheld it told, 
A thousand full, and all in solid gold! 
A man of craft, he ever comes abroad 
In meanest garb, and shuns the common road. 
Selecting this — an unsuspected route. 
And therefore safe. And so it is, no doubt. 
For us, if not for him.' An under-laugh 
Escaped the villain. 'Aid, and thou hast half 1 ' 
I staggered from his speech, as from a blow; 
And 'twas some time, ere I could utter — *No! 
If me so lost you deem, you widely err. 
Poor man I am — ^but not a Murderer!' 
Low-toned at first, then loud, his answer came : 
*Thou fool! If what thou hintest were my aim, 
I should not thee have asked, but come alone — 
Thus armed, I am myself a match for one^ — 
A dagger glimmered in the moonshine cold — 
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'His life I want not, but would share his gold! 

And wouldst thou save him ? Then, I tell thee, thou 

Canst only save him — hj assisting now. 

One word— -thou'lt aid? — Thou wilt not? Then, by Hell, 

What thou hast learnt, thou go'st not hence to tell!* 

" Stood I before an earthly judge, to plead 
In my own cause, — the burden of the deed 
That followed, I might speciously transfer 
To him who taught and tempted me to err: 
I might assert, since he on crime was bent, 
I shared the less, the greater to prevent — 
A sophism with which IVe often sought 
To sooth the torture of unsleeping Thought. 
But as I speak to clear my breast — impelled 
By that high Power by whom my life is held! — 
I do confess, the gold, that seemed within 
My grasp, I burned — at every risk — to win! 
And that his menace, deadly though it was. 
And sure of execution, phased — ^because 
A semblance of compulsiveness it threw 
On that which I had pre-resolved to do! 
— *Come, come,' I said, *our chance were marred by strife: 
Share we his gold, but let us spare his life!' 
'Agreed.* His dagger then resumed its sheath. 
And, side by side, we couched among the heath. 

" Short time we lay, two villains leagued for wrong ; 
But ne'er to me had time appeared so long I 
Rushed through my brain a thousand thoughts of fear! 
I felt relief when something scampered near. 
'His dog!* my comrade muttered. 'Had he brought 
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Within my dagger's reach his currish throat! 

But see — ^yon figure moving on — *tis he I' 

— ^Now, EMen, for five hundred pounds and tkee! 

Such was th' inspiring thought, that — 'mid alarm — 

Subdued conflicting fears, and nerved my arm. 

Like two gaunt tigers leaped we from the ground. 

And clutched our victim. But no lamb we found! 

Not of our purpose entertaining doubt, 

Like mountain bull he tossed himself about — 

A moment freed him — tore his plaid away — 

Assailed in turn, and kept us both at bay! 

' Twas but a moment. Failing in his guard. 

One blow I gained, that stretched him on the sward ; 

When my staunch comrade, prompt his part to bear, 

Upon him threw his weight, and held him there. 

* I know you! ' gasped the Scot. Most fatal word! 
Replied to by a thrust, as soon as heard. 

* Tell that to-morrow ! * — Back he drew his blade, 
And gushed a torrent from the wound it made. 
The deed was done. Then first I understood 
The dreadful import of a deed of blood! 

"In silence and in gloom, the corse we laid 
Within the foldings of his ample plaid ; 
And bore it till a marshy pool we found 
With beetling banks of moss encompassed round. 
There thrown, we watched it as in mud it sank ; 
Then o'er it crushed the scooped and loose-hung bank — 
A burial, like the murder, brief and black! 
— ^Fast from the scene, but on a different track. 
Across the moor we rushed ; nor lost we time 
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To cleanse our garments from the marks of crime. 
In this heart-sickening task, the morn's first beam 
Beheld us busied at a mountain stream, 
Which, as it murmured to the wakening birds, 
To me but gurgled with fUa choking words I 
Which mocked me with its purity, and stole 
Away — scarce tinged by all that steeped my soul! 
We shared our guilty spoil beside that brook ; 
And there, too, ere our separate paths we took, 
A deep, a deadly, nay, a damning oath 
To endless secrecy had pledged us both I 
God! I am in thy hand; to thee 'tis known, 
I would have kept it still — ^my will my own I 

" Was no alarm-cry raised ? no search begun ? 

Thus would you question ; and I answer — None. 

« 

' Twas only known that he had left the fai^ 

For home — and that his dog alone came there. 

But in what part of the long route he fell, 

Suspicion never found a tongue to tell. 

The gold was mine; six feet concealed the corse; 

And I was left in safety — to remorse! 

Remorse, whose power, I flattered me, would fail, 

With love and Ellen on the banks of Swale. 

Alas, I knew not, till an after hour, 

That love and Ellen but enhanced its power I 

" I stood before the altar with my Bride ; 
But little felt the triumph, or the pride. 
Hues not their own, all objects round me took — 
Blood tinged the priest^s white surplice, tinged his book. 
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Blushed on the ring, and stained the finger slight 

Bound which I placed it in the nuptial rite! 

My bridal moon, my bridal year, rolled on: 

My moody days were spent apart, alone. 

My nights were torture, waking or asleep ; 

I slept to struggle, or I waked to weep; 

Again to grapple with my victim-hear 

The choking words — ^the stab ! — and then in fear — 

In agony of terror— cling to Acr, 

Who woke, perchance, — to clasp a Murderer 1 

And try, all tenderly, to soothe to rest 

My visioned woes — ^whose source she more than guessed! 

Ay — ^more than guessed — ^I know it. Far above 

Common attachments was that woman's love — 

It was the heart's Idolatry, of which 

I was the object, love the offering rich! 

—To her, one blot upon my name — a breath ' 

Blown by another — ^would have been as death ; 

But when she found, in slumber, half-revealed 

The guilt that ne'er my waking lips unsealed, 

She pressed me not — she asked me not — ^to own 

That aught was real which my sleep made known ; 

But kept the sad conviction locked within, 

And mourned and brooded o'er her husband's sin! 

Grief, Hke the canker in the rose, consumed 

The inward leaves, while all the outward bloomed ; 

And, save myself, none saw that, day by day, 

My loveliest wasted from the world away ! 

She died — and as her pure, meek spirit went, 

* Repent I' she said, and pressed my hand — *Kepent!' 

Then pointed to our Boy — a mute appeal, 

But eloquent of more than words reveal! 
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*' Repent! I know not what the word implies. 
But if through heart and soul to agonize ; 
To meet but blood-tints in the morning's bloom ; 
To cope with spectres in the midnight s gloom ; 
And to have seen the beings loved the most, - 
Wrenched from my heart — ^for my crime wrenched and lost; 
If all this, calmly borne as justly sent, 
Be not repentance — I can not repent! 
If, maugre all, my guilt is unatoned — 
Still — ^Death I beg! — nor ask what lies beyond. 
My victim sleeps — ^his soul, perchance, in weal : 
Has Hell a pang I have not felt, or feel? 
If so, e'en that my soul may learn to bear: 
Give me a change ! no matter what, or where. — 
I wander — but will now come back. 

« My child 
Grew up— a hardy blossom on the wild ; 
Formed to delight all eyes, and from each heart, 
Except my own, to bid all gloom depart. 
At twenty, not a stripling in the dale 
Could match my manly son — ^the pride of Swale! 
'Twas then that Charles — ^for mine and others' ills — 
Unfurled his banner on the Scottish hills ; 
When round it gathered, by one impulse moved. 
The Highlands, armed to guard the Prince they loved ; 
And — like a torrent burst from mountain-gorge — 
Met and o'erthrew the forces of King George. 
Roused by this daring, and the hopes it gave. 
My ill-starred boy, adventurous and brave. 
Fled to the rebel camp. You know the tale 
Of that rash inroad — it was doomed to fail. 
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My gallant boy reached Derby. There, retreat 
Was counselled, which he knew but meant defeat. 
He saw his hopes — ^whate'er they were— -o*erturned ; 
Nor veiled the feelings that within him burned. 
A clansman heard ; believed his Chief reviled ; 
Dared him to fight. All strangers round my child, 
What hope of fairness ? Blood was up, and shed. 
Short was the strife, and fierce. My son fell dead! 
He perished, like his Mother, for my guilt; 
For mine, for mine, his innocent blood was spilt! — 
And by whose hand? Ay, guess it, ye that can. 
And own a marvel never heard by man! 
Mysterious retribution there was done — 
My poor boy's slayer — was — my Victim s Son!" 

Till now — ^though Feeling, as the tale went on, 
By fits had changed the glance, and choked the tone — 
Still had the speaker nerved himself, to give. 
With truth and power, his varying narrative. 
But at this point — subduing strength — there came 
A strong convulsion o'er his wasted frame. 
With eyes that shrunk, as if they sought to shun 
Some object which he feared to look upon — 
With lips that quivered — ^and with long-drawn breath 
That came and went — ^he sank in seeming death. 
They brought him water, but he could not sip; 
They bathed the temple, and they wet the lip ; 
And when he rallied, marked not that, between. 
One neighbour more had entered on the scene — 
A venerable man, of aspect sage. 
And bent at once by illness and by age, 
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One who— -but soft! the sick man stirs — ^he tiles 
To lise again — ^he never more will risel 
** Too late/' he muttered, and his eye still sought. 
Yet shrunk to meet, the object of his thought — 
" Thou com'st too late." — He lay a moment dumb. 
Then thus aloud: "I deemed the change had come! 
And that — ^without revealing more — my Soul 
Might be allowed to reach its destined goal! 
But ALL must be disclosed! — 

" Solicitude 
About my boy, had calmed — if not subdued — 
Remorseful thought ; my crime began to seem 
But the dark memory of some dreadful dream ; 
When I was wakened by his death, to find 
Revived and strong — the Scorpion of the Mind! 
And lest my pangs from time should win relief, 
New horror soon was blended with my grief. 
— Some labourers, while trenching moorland ground, 
A human body in the moss had found ; 
And what the wonder raised, although it must 
Have lain there long enough to tiu'n to dust. 
Save for the hue — the marsh-caught hue — ^it bore. 
It might have been inhumed the week before ; 
So life-like were the features, and so fresh 
The garb that wrapped — ^what hardly yet seemed flesh ! 
Their wonder left the body undisturbed. 
All flocked to gaze. Desire not to be curbed. 
Impelled e*en me — ^the Murderer — in spite 
Of fear and prudence, to behold the sight! 
I went. Among an eager crowd I stole, 
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And saw — what shook me to the inmoBt soul. 
There laj my victim, as he had been laid 
That fetal night. Calm — cold — and undecayed, 
His features looted reproach! — I heard it told 
How the damp marsh preaervea the Kuman mould; 
I heard, but heeded not. I only saw 
For me suspended Nature's general law; 
And the poor carcass, buried years before, 
£estored to day — to blast my sight once morel 

how I envied him his rest! — Bereft 
Of all that bound to life; not even left 

A coin of that ill-gotten wealth; — I longed 
To tell my guilt to those that round me thronged, 
And give myself to justice — blood for bloodi 
But while I thus deliberating stood, 

1 met a Stranger's eye — 'twas fixed on me 
Fully and sternly! — Yes! by Heaven, 'tis Hel 
He, tlie foul wretch that tempted me, and still 
Miuntiuned th' ascendant o'er my weaker will! 
'Twas he indeed. As if he had divined 

The very impulse acting on my mind, 

He signalled me — and went himself — aside; 

I felt my Tyrant, and aa Serf complied. 

He mocked my weakness; he re-schooled ray heart 

To play, as erst, the stern, unyielding part; 

'But lest,' he added, 'ttis weak fit return, 

/ will be near — to watch thee, and to warn!' 

He kept, and keeps his word! My shadow bath, 

Less constantly than he, bedimmed my patb ; 

And — loathed as are his presence and his power — 

He comes to darken e'en my dymg hour!" 
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" He ! who? "— " There ! there ! "—Pointed his feeble hand 
To where the latest comer kept his stand; 
And, with that effort of exhausted strength, 
Game on the struggle that released at length ; 
When the long-tortured Soul, without a groan. 
Escaped from earth, and passed to worlds unknown! 

Appalled with horror, not unmixed with dread. 
Yet pitying still — they gazed upon the Dead ; 
Until a sudden and a heavy fall. 
Accompanied by a moan, attracted all. 
It was th' Accused 1 — They raised his prostrate form — 
A thing to fill a grave, and feed the worm! 



MARY LEE. 

Yes! the red earth, the pebbles washed with rain, 
Which marked the spot where Sorrow wept in vain. 
Are hidden now. The turf, once piled so high 
That recent death was obvious to the eye, 
So much hath sunk into the bordering green, 
You scarce can tell that here a grave has been. 
The stranger's foot might spurn it, nor could know 
The relics of a Sister sleep below! 

See! the bright butterfly, on gorgeous wing, 
Holds its gay revel 'mid the beams of Spring; 
The wild bee, to his daily task addressed. 
From blade to floweret flits, and will not rest. 
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And these are now the blithest sounds that oome, 
That thoughtless flutter, and that busy hum — 
And these are now the blithest sights we see 
About the dwelling-place of Mary Lee I 

Poor Mary Leel I knew her when the light 
Of sixteen summers in her eye laughed bright; 
And then, no fairer face than hers was seen, 
No lighter footstep on the village green. 
Favourite of all, whatever she did was best, 
Hers was the sweetest song, the merriest jest. 
Whether they rescued, while the cold winds blow, 
(For such things are!) the turnip from the snow; 
Or turned the hay-swathe; or, in jovial band. 
Reaped the full harvest from the waving land; 
The foremost still in labour, as in glee. 
The soul of all their mirth was Mary Lee! 

Soon as the hawthorn whitens into flower. 
There wheels the Blackbird, and there finds a bower; 
Soon as the girl to woman-beauty springs. 
There hovers Love, and there he rests his wings! 
And Mary's heart, with kindliest feelings fraught. 
Was early sued for, and was early caught. 
Love made her not less happy, and it bore 
No charm away by others prized before; 
Nay, she had sweetness which, before, amid 
The foliage of wild recklessness was hid; 
But, at Love's touch, 'twas scattered roimd her now 
On all she spoke with — as that hawthorn bough. 
Shook by the songster, sheds upon the gale 
Its hoarded breath in perfume o'er the vale! 
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Apprentioed -when a boy, the fiiyoured Youth 
Who proffered love for loye, and truth for truth, 
Had jet three years to serve, ere he with pride 
Could make, in prudence, Mary Lee his bride. 
But these departed — ^need I tell you how? 
Why, still the tale was told, and vowed the vow, 
Th* embrace repeated, and the Icxig, long kiss 
Which made them friends when aught had passed amiss. 
The Moon had never, from her pathway blue. 
Smiled on a purer pairl — ^But why pursue 
The common tale? or why their bliss proclaim, 
Whose love is holy, and deserves the name? 
These years departed, and his Freedom Foy 
Bade the wide vale participate his joy; 
And all who saw but deemed it prelude gay 
To fairer pageant, and a happier day; 
When, from some cause or none — some trifle — grew 
A coldness 'twixt the lovers erst so true; 
And ere the flame which still possessed each heart 
Could bid the chill, surroimding damp depart. 
And seek again its fellow — flight to light — 
Making the glow of passion doubly bright. 
Fate, like a cloud, its searchless volume bore 
Between them — and the meteors met no more! 

With him a moment stays my artless tale : 
He left his Mary, lefl his native vale; 
And joined bad men, from whom he learned to prove 
The wildering mazes of illicit love. 
He prospered like all others in that course — 
Had momentary joy, and long remorse. 
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And wished at times to burst tb* inglorious cbain 
For Mary's smile and innocence again. 
Ah I this was but a transitory gleam 
Where all was darkening! — ^A delirious dream 
Of fancied wrong and fancied scorn from her 
Whom in his heart he could not but prefer, 
Inspired the thought that vengeance were a draught 
Well worth the quaffing — and he madly quaffed! 
A giddy girl, -th' acquaintance of a night. 
Received the trolii which Haste should never plight: 
But scarce the vow was said, the pageant o'er. 
When the spell broke, and he must dream no more! 
He raised his mental eye, and far above 
The rock's high summit walked his early love, 
The wonted smile yet brightening o'er her brow — 
Thence he had fall'n, and all was misery now! 

Meanwhile, in various guise, the tidings passed, 
Nor did they reach poor Mary's ear the last. 

I The common eye observed not that they brought 

An added pang to those his absence wrought; 
But they who viewed her nearer, saw with pain 

I The strife which Love and wounded Pride maintain. 

They marked the secret tear, the smothered moan, 
Th' unwonted musings which she held alone, — 

I The all, in brief, that strikes observant eyes. 

When life's best charm with Hope, the Angel, flies! 

'Twas a sweet night. The summer breeze, abroad. 
Just waved the Old Oak's shadow on the road; 
For the fair Moon in glory rolled above — 
O ! 'twas a night for love, and hearts that love! 
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Poor Mary sat— ber 'customed labours o*er-* 

And ejed the moonshine stream athwart the floor; 

While Memory a heightening radiance cast 

On the too brilliant picture of the past. 

*' How ofty" she thought, ^ at such a time hare I 

Been blest— beyond all bliss beneath the sky! 

At such a time the tap that spoke him here, 

Has come like sweetest music to my ear; 

And I have turned, and seen his manly form 

Distinctly stand in moonshine or in stcMrml** 

She raised her eyes, wet with the sick hearths dew— 

Her loYer at the casement stood in view! 

"With step delirious from her seat she sprung. 
And the next moment round his neck she clung. 
And ** O my lore!** the maid began to say, 
^* How long from me hath been thy weary stay! 
The rest have had their loyers — ^I alone 
Had none to speak with at the fold or loan. 
O I I have watched for thee — along the path. 
Thy wonted foot-way through the lonely strath. 
Till tree and bush, in twilight vapours seen, 
Have ta*en thy figure— -e*en thy step and mien! 
Nay, I have met thee, when it darker frowned, 
Thine arms extended as to clasp me round; 
'Twas but a phantom of the heated brain! 
I shuddering turned, and, hurrying home again. 
There stretched me on my couch — O, not to sleep! 
But till the stars grew dim, to wake and weep ; 
And then to dream of horr<»"s — ^rivals gay 
And bridal splendours — till the blush of day I 
For it was whispered to me — but I knew 
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The dreadful rumour never could be true — 
That thou wert now a guilty thing, and lost 
To every virtue once thy noble boast ; 
That thou hadst" — " O, my Mary, name it not! 
Be what is said, and what is done, forgot. 
The world has other climes, where thou mayst be 
Blest in thy Charles, and I in Mary Lee.*' 
" There spoke my love, as he was wont to do. 
Ere envious tongues described his heart untrue! 
The bells shall ring, and bid the joyous gale 
Waft the blithe tidings round and round the vale — 
While I, in robes of shining whiteness dressed, 
An emblem of the bright love in my breast, 
Joining thy proud step proudly, by thy side 
Shall move along, thy day -acknowledged bride! 
How will they look to see it, they who spread 
The baseless falsehood that my Charles was wed! 
— ^But what of other climes, love? Didst thou speak 
Of other climes, as things that we must seek? 
Never, as yet, have opened to my view 
The secrets hid behind yon mountains blue; 
But the most distant and most desert spot 
Shall be my choice, if there is cast thy lot: 
One thing premised— -our Village Church has heard 
My parents' prayers and mine to heaven preferred ; 
Its spire's rough tones, to mountain and to dell, 
Have rung their bridal peal, and funeral knell; 
And their poor Orphan must not leave the place 
With dubious stigma, or with sure disgrace! — 
But still my senses dream! My love, my life. 
Asks not my company but as his — ^Wife?" 

h2 
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She raised her face, as if from his to seek 
Th' assaranoe which his lip forbore to speak; 
But he had turned his head, and gazed on high 
Where thousand brilliants gemmed the azure sky. 
And Mazy felt that, agonised with grief. 
His whole frame quivered like an aspen leaf. 
Abrupt he spoke: '* The truth must be avowed. 
Though Heaven's red ire should flash — ^without a cloud! 
He paused, as if to see the lightning glare. 
But all was calm, and still, and lambent there. 
" 'Tis rainf it flashed not o'er my impious vow — 
It slumbered then — and will not waken now. 
Then, though thy curse should blast me where I stand, 
I AM another's — ^not in heart — ^but hand!" 
Not sooner, had the fate-winged lightning broke. 
Of whose quick agency he wildly spoke, 
Could the poor maid have sunk before him — ^pale 
As blasted rose-leaf that bestrews the gale I 
Her lover's cry of sudden horror brought 
The startled inmates of the peaceful cot. 
Who found him bent above the seeming dead. 
To which he mutely pointed them — and fled. 

The Youth is gone — but whither, none can say. 
On sick-bed long the hapless Mary lay. 
Her health returned — such health as lent her frame 
A languid strength ; but never more there came 
To her that buoyancy of heart and soul. 
Those playiul moods that wont to spurn control. 
True, she at times would laugh, at times would smile, 
At times would sing the songs she loved erewhile ; 



»» 
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But all was done, as if the mind no part 
Took in the general business of the heart! 
She smiled, but none knew why; she laughed aloud, 
But the loud laugh, mistimed, alarmed the crowd; 
And when she sung, however blithe the strain, 
A sense of horror thrilled the listening train! 
She stood, the victim of an inward strife 
Destructive of her reason, or her life. 

Weeks glided on. At length a letter — ^planned 
By a sick heart, and in a trembling hand^ — ^ 
Was laid before her. Thus its tenor ran: 
" My Mary I I am now a dying man, 
Whom the green turf will wrap, before this sheet. 
Charged with my love, thy virtuous eye can meet. 
We meet no more on earth ; but — ^were it given 
To Guilt thus much to hope — ^we shall in Heaven. 
The stroke which frees me from each mortal chain. 
Leaves thee to deem me aU thine own again ; 
Again thy mind may, blameless, think on me. 
Whose latest thought shall dwell on Mary Leel" 
— ^A postscript, added by a stranger, told 
The writer's hand was stiff, his heart was cold. 

Mary perused it ; but no tear — no sigh — 
Rose from her breast, or trickled from her eye. 
Astonished gazers saw her eye assume 
Celestial light, her cheek celestial bloom ; 
And breathing thus of Seraph-charms, she cried, 
" O, I am happy nowl" and, smiling, died. 
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THE DEAD STOOD BY. 

The Dead stood hj mj conch last night! 

(The living of another sphere!) 
And mj raised spirit, at the sight. 

Felt much of awe, but nought of fear; 
For though, e'en in my dream, I knew 

Immortal Forms bent o'er^ my bed, 
They wfee so like themselves! the true — 

The fair — ^the reverenced! — CJould I dread? 

So like themselves! and yet they had 

A look they wore not when alive — 
It was not stem, it was not sad. 

Though sternness seemed with grief to strive. 
It was a mournful seriousness — 

A pity grave — most like the air 
Which, when compassion they express, 

We deem an Angel's eyes may wear! 



A taU old man stood next my fac( 

Well in his thin, dark, furrowed cheek. 
And forehead mild, my soul could trace 

The features loved in childhood weak, 
I thought on the paternal cot — 

The circle round its evening flame — 
And my lips moved, but murmured not — 

I could not speak my father's name! 
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Two youthful Friends beside him stood, 

Whom early death had snatched away; 
The one— of those who, humbly good, 

Se^k the mild virtues to display. 
He moved in no eccentric course, 

Allured by Passion or by Pride; 
He knew no vice, felt no remorse, 

But meekly lived, and calmly died. 

The of^er— .0 how different He! 

Him Grenius cherished as a son ; 
The fadeless wreath of Poesy 

He looked on as already won. 
Through -untried regions plumed to range. 

His Muse had just essayed to fly. 
When he exchanged — a grand exchange! — 

Glory on earth, for Bliss on high. 

A once-loved Form stood next and last, 

A lovely vision — ^pure — and still — 
Whose living charms had all surpassed ! 

That bloom by Beaimiont or by Till. 
She seemed no fairer than of old, — ' 

7 t 

But then there was a fixedness 
Of beauty on her cheek, that told 
It never could be more — or less! 



My very heart within me yearned 
To see these visitants divine; 

Nor was it long before I learned 

Their spirits held discourse with mine! 
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There was no word, or turn of eye; 

Upon my ear no music stole; 
But yet there was communion high — 

The silent talk of soul with soul ! 

My past career they marked with blame^ 

Its thoughtless faults, its deeper crimes ; 
The bade me quit the race of Fame, 

And run for nobler prize than Timers : 
" The fame," they said, " by man bestowed, 

Fills not the high, immortal soul I 
The glorious wreath conferred by God, 

Shall bloom — ^when Earth has ceased to roll ! 

'^ Death is at hand — ^that throwing down 

Of barriers which the soul confine — 
When the pure heart shall gain a crown : 

Why not that heavenly crown be thine? 
By prayer — ^by prayer — ^unfile thy heart. 

And join us in eternity I--^ 
For O t retain this truth — Thou art, 

And never canst thou cease to be!" 



NOTES. 



The Rose of the Isles, page 10. Tliis song was written on the 
occasion of Her Majesty's accession to the throne. Those who, like the 
author, have the misfortune to be old enough to remember the late 
Princess Charlotte, will feel the compliment implied in the allusion to 
her. A younger generation cannot. 

OiTR British Hearts are Lotai/ still, page 11. A charge of 
disloyalty against the Conservatives was the cause of this song — 
a charge just as true as the assertion, disposed of in the next lyric, &at 
the Queeu was a political partisan. 

The Ancient Barons, page 15. " Nolumus leges Angliae mutari" 
— the celebrated declaration of the ancient barons. This song has been 
finely set to music by J. P. Knight, and sung by Machin. 

The Church of our Fathers, page 18. The music to this 
song, by Robert Guylott, has been widely circulated. 

The Isr.ES are Awake, page 18. These lines were first published 
ill the Standard of December 10, 1834, and were thence transferred to 
the pages of every conservative newspaper in the three kingdoms. 
During the General Election of 1835, they were again brought out, and 
again they made the tour of the periodical press. In South Lancashire, 
in particular, many thousand copies of them were circulated; and 
having been hitherto printed anonymously, they were now attributed to 
the Earl of Ellesmere (then Lord Francis Egerton)— one of the suc- 
cessful candidates for the representation of that district. His lordship's 
disclaimer of the authorship was made in a way liighly gratifying to the 
real writer, and led to the dedication of the present collection. Would 
that it were worthy of its accomplished patron I 

Hurrah for the Blue, page 21. G. Linley has composed very 
spirited music to this song, which may be sung by loyal men of all 
parties — where the cohur is suitable. 

O spare the Kind Heart, page 24. Written after having read 
the address of Lord Francis Egerton to the electors of South Lan- 
cashire, in which he mentioned the infirm state of his health. 

Who but Loves Erin, page 26. This song appeared in the 
StaMard of 1843, when the late O'Connell was exciting his deluded 
countrymen to hatred against the English; conduct which has at last 
produced its natural fruit — rebellion. The succeeding song was caused 
by the Iiish famine. 

The Dreadnought, page 28. The Dreadnought now lies in the 
Thames at Greenwich, where it has been converted into an Hospital for 
seamen of all nations. Few readers need be told that it is a relic of 
the fleet of the immortal Nelson. 

Mt Country, page 29. Written on the eve of visiting the Lakes 
of Cumberland and Westmorland. 
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Thb Rich akd the Poor, pa^ SO. The Leader and the Led 
carmot he rewarded alike. The aathor never meant to repommend that 
they should. But more attention — more care — more kindness — might 
he shown to the poor chisses hy their employers: a remark which he 
intends should apply to the Jieldf as well as the factory. The Legisla- 
ture, too, might do something — ^it hat done something, hnt not enough. 

Thb Qussn ov Ocsak's Isles, page 32. Written off the coast of 
Essex, one beantiM Sunday morning, during a voyage to London. 

British Libebtt, page S3. These lines were suggested by that 
unaccountable and enormous Blcndbb— -the French Revolution of 
Februaiy 1848. 

To Sib Robebt Peel, page 35. These lines have offended some 
of my best friends. I am sorry for it — but I cannot help it. No man 
deserves to be listened to, who does not think independently, and write 
as he thinks. Conservatism is only another word for cuiherence to the 
Corutitution, Has Sir Robert Peel ever swerved from it? The question 
of the corn-laws was a fiscal, or social question; scarcely a party, and 
still less a constitutional one. In repealing those laws he may have 
acted wisely, or unwisely; but the act was no apostacy from conserva- 
tive principles, and was no justification for those of his party who 
abandoned him on that ground. 

The Wives and the Mothers of Britain, page 37. The 
music to this song, composed by Johnson, of Preston, Lancashire, went 
through several coitions in one year. Elias Chadwick, Esq , of Swinton 
Hall, Manchester, conferred upon it a similar honour. The latter gen- 
tleman's composition, however, was intended for private circulation only 

• 

Sweet Beaumont Side, page 69. ^ A simply beautiful air was 
composed for these words by my late friend, Wood, which was after- 
wards published with accompaniments by Thirlwall. 

The Thames, page 79. Written on Waterloo Bridge. 

To Dream of the Dead, page 92. " Its aye ill luck to dream 
o' the dead." — Scotch Proverb, 

The Bride is awat, page 103. This song has been set to music 
by Richard Limpus, jun. 

Sleep, mt Mary, page 117. Thirlwall has composed a wild and 
plaintive melody to these words, which has been much praised and sung. 

The dearest of a', page 121. The gentleman whose death called 
forth these lines — the " Dear Hudson" of a very different song in this 
collection — was, without one exception, the best man I ever knew. His 
enthusiastic friendship for myself, his disinterested zeal for my reputa- 
tion and success — I shall never forget. Nor has he all died! On my 
last visit to Yorkshire, I found his spirit still animating his friends, and 
meeting me at every turn, with the welcome of the years that are past. 

*' Alas, how different — ^yet how like the samel" 

Mctte is the Lyre of Ebor, page 122. Written on the death of 
ihe late John Nicholson, well known m the North as the Airedale 
Poet. His life has been forcibly written by my friend, John James, 
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Esq., and prefixed to a posthumous edition of the poet's works — ^pub- 
lished for the benefit of his widow and children. Mr. James is himself 
distinguished by a " History of Bradford," which has been pronounced 
one of the very J)est local Mstories extant. 

To THE Heroine of a Juvenile Poem, page 134. This heroine 
was a young and pretty girl, with whom I reaped more than one harvest 
The poem alluded to was written in my twenty-first year, and printed 
at Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

The Confession, page 139. The story of this poem I had from 
a friend of mine, who is a native of the neighbourhood — sufficiently 
indicated in the text — where the traniractions happened. 

Mart Lee, page 152. I was personally acquainted with all the 
parties mentioned in this tale. 

With Bounding Step and Laughing Eye, page 132. These lines 
are founded on the following fact : — Some forty years ago two boys, sons 
of a gentleman in Malham, left their home in search of birds' nests. 
Arriving at the top of a lofty crag, called Cam Scar^ the elder, an 
adventurous little fellow of five or six years old, descended the tre- 
mendous precipice, and having secured a hawk's nest, was returning to 
the summit, when, stooping to pluck a knot of cowslips, he lost his hold 
and fell. His brother, too young to understand what had happened, 
found his body at the foot of the rock, and after repeatedly shaking it, 
returned home, quite unconcerned. " I shook him very hard," said he, 
in answer to his father's enquiries, " but he was sound asleep" 

The Dead stood by, page 160. The last two lines of this piece 
form the moral of the " Pelican Island" — ^the finest of all the fine 
poems of James Montgomery: 

" Thou art, and thou canst never cease to be! " 



The Beaumont, the Glen, the Till, the Breamish, and the Wansbeck, 
are streams — the Cheviot, the Howsden, and Lanton Hills, are mountains 
— in the county of Northumberland. The Aire, and the Ribble, the 
Rotha, and the Dee, are rivers in the West Riding. Flashy Fell is a re- 
markable hill in Craven. 

Public taste, I am told, is at present against localities in poetry. I 
hope not. A great part of the pleasure we derive from scenery, is due 
to the associations with which Song has invested it. Song, in its eflect 
upon landscape, resembles a wandering sun-gleam in a day of clouds, 
which brings out and distinguishes from the surrounding dimness, every 
spot on which it falls — adding beauty to the beautiful, and giving 
splendour to the barren I What has made the " Banks o' bonnie 
Doon" classic ground? What has given a charm to the very name of 
Tweed, or of Yarrow? What has thrown a bright tint of romance 
upon Windermere, and a still brighter upon Loch Katrine? Song — 
nothing but Song! 

FINIS. 
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One merit Mr. Story's verse possesses, — ^it is remarkably smooth and 
flowing; just what a musical composer is apt to lay violent hands upon. 
His subjects, for the most part, consist of aspirations after the triumph 
of Conservatism, eulogistic mention of some, it would seem, extremely 
pretty girls; as, indeed, a youthful poet's beloved ones ought to be, and 
mostly are. His lyrics are all remarkably pure of spirit. He warbles 
away as sinleasly as tunefully to the honour of his gentle maidens, 
rather encouraging them to look for joy in a higher and purer state of 
being than in ibis bad world. — Ffxuer'a Magazme. 

ICs (Mr. Story*s) name, by this time, needs no praise from us. — Ibid, 
in aiubtequent wmher. 

This volume is a political one, if we may so characterize a collection 
of songs, the main object of which is to excite and increase a love foe 
our native land, and the most valuable of its time-honoured institutions. 
* * * Mr. Story is an able and el^ant writer, and uses the quill of 
the swan as well as &e leather of the lark. He is at times highly 
vigorous, and at others exceedingly graceful. — New Monthly Magazine, 

Mr. Story had already secured the support of every Conservative lover 
of genuine poetry by his well-known pieces, " The Isles are Awake," 
" The Church of our Fathers," &a, which excited so much public at- 
tention, and which appeared some months »nce in the St James 8 Chro- 
nickf and other London papers. The present collection evinces so much 
of the noble and refined in sentiment as to secure its admission int6 all 
litsrary circles of taste, whatever be the complexion of their politics. — 
St James's Chronicle. 

We long had reason to be proud that Mr. Story's beautiful song, 
" The Isles are Awake," first appeared in the columns of the Standard. 
We exult no less in introducing to public notice the following verses, 
every way worthy of their gifled author. ♦ * ♦ It is surely an 
auspicious sign that everywhere we find talents of the first order em- 
barked in the good cause. — Standard, 

We copy from a small volume by Robert Story the following pleasing 
poem. (" The Church of our Fathers," page 18.) — Times. 

For the author before us, we need not solicit any undue tenderness, 
for he has talents of a superior order, and a command over the nobler 
and finer passions which must ensui'e him a hearty reception by every 
admirer of lyrical poetry and refined sentiment. — Liverpool Mail. 

This little volume contains some very sweet poetry, mixed up with 
hearty, honest Toryism. Mr. Story is a thorough Craven Blue, and is 
ready to worship the King, the Church, and all that his heaii; or his 
head has sanctified as -worthy of veneration; and such a man must be 
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excused if he does not rightly comprehend subjects quite out of his 
sphere, and errs where he is ignorant. All his poems evince a warm- 
hearted fervour, a glow, and a vigour that go far towards making 
a poet; and combined wi^ these are the qualities which complete the 
character, namely, a keen relish of the beauties of nature, and a sus- 
ceptibility of tender emotions that reminds us of Burns. Many of his 
pieces are beautiful specimens of Lyric poetry. — Leeds Mercury, 

It is long since we opened so delightM a volume as this — a volume 
redolent of patriotism and piety, loyalty and love, manly spirit, and 
manly tenderness, — ^all animated and chastened by tliat unaffected, un- 
adulterated poetry which purifies while it gladdens the heart. If there 
be one niche scantily filled in our poetical temple, it is that of Lt/rics: 
and if ever there were a volume deserving to be there enshrined as 
The Sonqs of England, we unhesitatingly say it is this one of 
Stobt's. — HcUifax Chtardian. 

We should despise ourselves if we were to adopt the language of fxd- 
some adulation; but how we shall escape the charge of flattery, and at 
the same time give an honest expression of our opinion of Mr, Story's 
productions, we are at a loss to conceive. — Preston Pilot. 

No lover of his country ought to be without this work, which we say, 
fearless of contradiction, contains many lyrics equcU to any Moore has 
penned; and what will make it acceptable to families, it comes before 
them without the sensual alloy, which drugs too many of that poet's 
best productions. — Chester Covrant, 

There is something of the soul of Bums in the poem ( ' Beaumont 
Side') which Mr. Story has framed out of the recollections of his 
mountain life. * ♦ * Some of the poems would not discredit the best 
English writers. Here is one that Moore might have boasted. — 
The Critic, 
« 

Mr. Story is a Tory of the most bigoted sort; and the rabid effusions 
to the tune of " No Popery," and ** The Church in Danger," which we 
fell in with at the beginning of his volume, had nearly made us throw 
it aside, when we lighted upon some verses the sweetness and sunplicity 
of which made us look further. We found a number of pieces re- 
markable for their natural turn of expression, and the absence of the 
artificial prettinesses of the " Annual" school; breathing, too, a soft and 
gentle spirit, as unlike as possible to that which he seems to have 
thought proper — on other occasions — ^to assume. — The Spectator. 

We can state, with all sincerity, that there is a freshness, a power, 
a sweetness, and a melody in many of the pieces, which will gratify all 
who have ever felt what true poetry is. — Bradford Observer, 

His rural poems are redolent of the freshness of flowers, the richness 
of corn-fields, and the shade of the forest : we smell his flowers, we feel 
his sunshine. — The Era. 
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We need not tell our readers who Robert Story is. He is emphati- 
cally the Conservative Bard, and long, long after his truly English heart 
shall have ceased to beat, will his beautifnl and spirit-stirring lyrics 
animate to exertion the lovers of the Constitution of Old England. — 
Leedi JnUlligemoer. 

In descriptive power the author especially excels; while he is en- 
dowed with the imaginative and poetical faculty in no ordinary degree. 
— Leeds Times. 

Mr. Story has been acknowledged, by competent judges, as one of the 
best song writers whom our country has produced in recent times. — 
MUchells Newcastle RegiUer, 

Mr. Story's lyrics have claims upon the support of all who appreciate 
talent, and love their country. — Berwick Warder. 

Mr. Story's forte lies in the lyrical. His fine patriotic Songs rung 
through the country from one end to the other. — Bolton Chronicle, 

One of the chastest writers of the English language is Robert Story. 
— Wakefield JovmaL 

The spirited and loyal lines ("My Queen and my Country." see 
page 36) which appeared in the Standard of the llth instant, are the 
production of Mr. Stoet of the Audit Office. More than one of 
Mr. S.'s former compositions, written in the same true English spirit, 
and with equal ability, have for many years been familiar to the nation. 
— Standard. 

I know two exceptions to this rule (that of neglecting literary men) ; 
though they only prove it the more strongly. A Consulship was given 
by the 'Conservative Foreign Secretary, Lord Aberdeen, to a * gentleman 
of the press,' — certainly a most able and excellent man in all respects, 
— ^but he was a Whig, and had laboured hard in his vocation to resist 
the accession of a Conservative government. The other favoured indi - 
vidual was a Conservative. He had been sent for to assist with Jus pen 
in the return to Parliament of a cabinet minister at the general election. 
He is a man of talent and integrity — the author of a volume of lyrics 
which will long be remembered. The Treasury marked its sense of his 
services, and his abilities, by giving him a situation in Somerset House 
of about £ 100. a year I — The Oxford and Cambridge Review.* 



* The article from which this paragraph is extracted, is stroi^gly condeiima< 
tory of Sir Bobert Peel's government. 
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